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WEB, DuBOIS: CHINA—THE MIRACLE OF HUMAN NATURE TRANSFORMED 
NATIONAL 


JUST MAKE SURE WE DON’T GET THESE THINGS BACK 
But there’s a fair chance we will if the mindless members of the U.S. Senate push 
through the curb-the-Court bills. For what the bilis do, see right. For what you 
can do, see Report to Readers, p. 2. 





GENEVA MEETINGS NOW PRIVATE 





Bonn and Washington talking 
tougher; Moscow in warning 


By Kumar Goshal 
HE BIG FOUR foreign ministers be- 
gan their secret sessions appropri- 
ately enough high in the sky, in the 
plane carrying them back to Geneva 
from Washington after John Foster 
Dulles’ funeral. 

As the foreign ministers continued 
their private meetings on land, the news 
from several capitals indicated a sharp- 
ening of the East-West issues. There 
were reports of Bonn’s increasing intran- 
sigence, Washington’s ceaseless preoc- 
cupation with more missile bases and 
the nuclear arming of its allies, and a 
new Moscow warning against these 
provocations, together with further pro- 





posals to relax tensions. From Washing- 
ton also there came indications of an- 
other agonizing reappraisal of U.S. for- 
eign policy, as well as the Pentagon’s 
adamant opposition to a nuclear test 
ban. 


“NOBODY KNOWS”: Most diplomats in 
Geneva were reported (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, May 28) to be in favor of an 
interim East-West agreement on West 
Berlin, based on reducing Western gar- 
risons in the city and tempering radio 
broadcasts beamed to East Germany and 
East Europe. Columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann reflected the views of many when 
he suggested (New Republic, June 1) a 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES IN PERIL 





Only a mass protest 
can halt Senate bills 
to curb High Court 


S THE LEGISLATIVE battle lines 

have taken shape in Washington, it 
becomes increasingly apparent that the 
highly-touted “liberal” 86th Congress 
may well become the grave digger of 
several cherished civil liberties only re- 
cently revived by the Supreme Court. 


In the last Congress measures to over- 
turn the Court’s decisions failed of pass- 
age by only the narrowest of margins. 
The House passed a bill to restore states’ 
authority in “sedition” cases by a 241- 
155 margin; the Senate, in the waning 
days of the session, killed the measure 
by one vote, 41-40. 

With House passage almost assured 
again in the current Congress, major 
attention has centered on the Senate. 
Foes of the Court have launched an all- 
out campaign to wipe out their one-vote 
deficit and restore several of the more 
onerous Cold War restrictions on consti- 
tutional rights. 


EASTLAND MOVES: The anti-Court 
campaign took on momentum last Feb. 
24 when the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Assn. passed a resolution 
condemning 24 Supreme Court rulings as 
harmful to the national security. Soon 
after, Sen. James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) 
introduced seven bills “to carry out 
the ABA recommendations.” Companion 
measures had been introduced in the 
House by Chairman Francis E. Walter 
of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, Chairman Howard W. Smith of the 
Rules Committee, and others. 

In the Senate, Eastland appointed a 
subcommittee of two—Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing (R-N.Y.) and Thomas J. Dodd (D- 
Conn.) —to conduct hearings on more 
than a dozen measures. With the hear- 
ings out of the way, the path is now being 
cleared for full committee approval, Sen- 
ate debate and a vote on several measures 
sometime in August before Congress 


takes its summer recess. 


WHAT THE BILLS DO: The bills ree 
ceiving the major push by a coalition 
of segregationist Southerners and secure 
ity-haunted Northerners are the follow- 
ing: 

1. S. 3 would reverse the Court’s 1956 
decision in the Nelson case. The Court 
ruled that the Federal Smith Act 
pre-empts the field of “anti-sedition” 
legislation, depriving state enactments 
of validity. 


Prior to the Court’s ruling, Steve Nele 
son had undergone trial in both Penne 
Sylvania and Federal courts on essen= 
tially the same charge. The House vere 
sion of the bill contains a provision ex- 
plicitly aimed at reinstating proceedings 
against Nelson. It would also enable the 
states to pass legislation aimed at une 
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RECALL ELECTION MAY BE TURNING POINT 





Little Rock voters retire three school segregationists 


By Louis E. Burnham 


OME DAY IN THE FUTURE, when 

historians get around to summing up 
the battle for school integration in the 
South, they may record May 5, 1959, as 
the beginning of the end of the agony 
of Little Rock. 

On that day the three segregationist 
members of a hopelessly stalemated 
school board dismissed 44 teachers 
whose opposition to integration they 
regarded as somewhat less than ardent. 
Though the three moderate members of 
the board walked out of the meeting, 
thus depriving it of a quorum, the segre- 
gationists, led by chairman Ed McKinley, 


were determined to make the dismissals 
stick. 

But they reckoned without their hosts, 
the Little Rock electorate that had put 
them in office last December. Public re- 
sponse was instantaneous and unprece- 
dented. The extent to which the backers 
of Gov. Orval Faubus’ educational poli- 
cies had over-reached themselves was in- 
dicated by the fact that the movement 
which rose to oppose them was led by 
prominent bankers, businessmen and pro- 
fessionals. 


STOP THE PURGE! Two days after the 
firings, 179 of this company met in the 
state’s biggest bank and formed STOP, 


the Committee to Stop This Outrageous 
Purge. They immediately circulated peti-« 
tions for an election to recall] the three 
Faubusites on the board. Within a few 
days they had collected 3,000 more sige 
natures than the 6,000 required by law. 


The Ministerial Alliance and the Little 
Rock chapter of the American Assn. of 
University Women condemned the purge. 
The Parent-Teachers Assn., which had 
maintained a hands-off position on oth= 
ther issues in the integration fight, called 
the firings high-handed. The faculties at 
Central High and all-Negro Horace Mann 
High voted unanimously to censure the 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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John Foster Dulles 
ERWIN, TENN. 

Well done, thou tough old 
propagandist and faithful valet 
of Standard Oil. Thou hast put 
over on the American people thy 
Big Lie techniques—even unto 
the grave. 





Ernest Seeman 
e 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

This man deprived millions of 
people of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Harry Fries 
@ 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
The death of John Foster 


we Duiles, promoter of evil, raises 


the question who, if anybody, is 
responsible? 

John himself, a Godiy man— 
and other Christians—must con- 
clude God was responsible ‘for 
the evil John Foster wrought. 

Not believing there is a father 
in heaven upon whose shoulders 
both good and evil rest, I must 
look elsewhere. Nor can I be so 
infantile as to shift the respon- 
Sibility to Dulles himself. 

Shall we shift it to the people 
of the United States in their en- 
tirety? That is where it lies— 
but not quite. 

This morning one could have 
taken a jet plane from New York 
City just after breakfast and ar- 
rived in Los Angeles in time for 
lunch. In our privately-owned 
car, we could do it in a week; by 
horse and buggy, perhaps in a 
year; by ox-cart, never. 

In a mid-twentieth century 
world closely united by transpor- 
tation, radio and more each day 
by television, we are imprisoned 
by a social and economic system 
as outdated as the ox-cart. We 
spend our substance on weapons 
to destroy our own family—for if 
the modern world of science has 
proven anything, it is that man- 
kind is of one family. Our out- 
moded system does not even per- 
mit us—the American people— 
to be Christians, though we 
would truly love to be Christians. 

All our lives are polluted by 
something more poisonous than 
strontium 90: the pollution is 
the system; the source of evil— 
at the depth of the pool of evil— 
is greed. 

Greed and love of humanity 
cannot coexist. 

Clemens France 
i 


SAFETY HARBOR, FLA. 

The world’s worst foreign min- 
ister! Those of us who love 
peace and hate war-mongers 
should not stop until the rest of 
the Dulles family is removed 
from their dangerous and devi- 
ous exercise of power: Eleanor 
Dulles in Germany (she was also 
her brother’s private represen- 
tative in business deals with 
Bonn) and brother Allen in the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Bernard Raymund 








How Crazy Can 
You Get Dent. 


Seoul, May 12—South Ko- 
rean officials Tuesday con- 
firmed their policy of barring 
Japanese newsmen from this 
country. Vice Foreign Min- 
ister Kim Dong Jo explained 
to a reporter that Japanese 
newsmen are barred “because 
we are a free country. If they 
were admitted,” he said, “we 
would not be able to continu- 
ally check on them and pre- 
vent them from writing un- 
favorable, distorted stories.” 

—Asahi Evening News, 
Tokyo, 5/13 

One yea: free sub to sender oj 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send origina] clip 
with each entry. Winner this week 
J. R., Tokyo, Japan 











‘Ten Years Ago in the 


For Dr. Auslander 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Just a year ago, a fine doctor 
and great humanitarian, Dr. 
Jacob Auslander, died in New 
York. The year that has gone 
by has not lessened the sorrow 
at his passing nor the regret that 
he is no longer among us to of- 
fer his everlasting optimism and 
guidance. 

Please accept the enclosed 
contribution in his memory 
from two dear friends. 

Mildred Kaufman 
Helen Saks 


Truman of Hiroshima 
JALISCO, MEXICO 

Reading ‘The Missouri Strut’ 
(Spectator, May 18) I exclaimed 
that I must send you a note of 
thanks for all your goodness and 
loving kindness to us and to all 
men. At last someone has said a 
word or two about Truman of 
Hiroshima—or is it Truman of 
Korea? That pitiable protégé 
of Pendergast is so lacking in 
imagination that he truly knew 
not what he did. 

It is just the fact that Tru- 
man is a deep-freeze level or a 
mink-coat level person, whose 
chance elevation to power 
brought such limitless disaster 
to the world, that points up the 
need for the urgency of nuclear 
disarmament; for no one knows 
whether at this moment there 
may not be some person of 
equally limited vision in, or 
about to enter, one of those crit- 
ical positions of power from 
which it is possible to initiate 
the destruction of half the 
world. 

Hugh Hardyman 


The Poskonka Story 

QUEENS, N. Y. 

A minor footnote to one of the 
low points of recent history: 

The House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee claims to 
have unveiled another self-sac- 
rificing 20th century American- 
type hero—Joseph Poskonka, a 
former employe of Armour’s in 
the Chicago Stockyards and 
member of Local 347, United 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica. This union is one of the tar- 
gets of this particular foray of 
the HUAC. 

Poskonka’s story is that he 
joined the Communist Party on 
behalf of the FBI and because 
everyone thought he was a sure- 
as-shooting Communist he was 
able to obtain otherwise unavail- 








MM OLLYWOOD PRODUCERS ARE DIZZIER than ever trying to 
figure out how to make money and show their “loyalty” too. 





With boxoffice dollars not so plentiful, the producers are haunted 
by the necessity for films to be at least technically literate to attract 
an audience. At the same time, the Hollywood Reporter and the Mo- 
tion Picture Alliance for Preservation of American Ideals nag un- 
ceasingly for production of more turkeys like the all-time boxoffice 
flop The Iron Curtain. 

Republic Pictures responded by changing the name of the cur- 
rent production Fathoms Deep to The Red Menace. This is a story 
about an ex-GI who is seduced by Marxist Molly, an ultra-red red- 
head, and finally is chased by the FBI through two reels with a bol- 
shevik brunette, Nina Petrovka, until both see the error of their ways 
and turn all-American. At the end the woman narrator of the pic- 
ture is piquantly revealed to be the Statue of Liberty in person. 
—Hollywood dispatch to the Guardian, June 6, 1949 
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Sats dia sed 


able information. After the hear- 
ing he informed reporters at a 
press conference that he and his 
family suffered untold indigni- 
ties and privations because of 
his “Communist” reputation. 

I know somehting about this 
because I, too, used to work at 
Armour’s. As a matter of fact, 
for about two years—off and on 
—Poskonka was my helper in 
the sheet metal shop there. May 
I cite some evidence which gives 
the lie to his statements? 

@ The Union leadership, un- 
ion activists in the maintenance 
division in which he worked, and 
leftists in the Union, long sus- 
pected that Poskonka was a 
stoolpigeon. So convinced were 
they of this that since he was 
an assistant shop steward and 
attended almost all union meet- 
ings, special efforts were taken 
at times to keep him ignorant of 
union plans for fear they might 
get back, not so much to the 
FBI, as to the company. 

e@ As long ago as 1953 Pos- 
konka fought the progressive 
union leadership in an election 
in the maintenance division. 
This helped solidify his then 
growing reputation as an “anti- 
Communist,” not as a “Commu- 
nist.” Since a large percentage 
of the workers in the mainten- 
ance division lived in the same 
“Back of the Yards” neighbor- 
hood as Poskonka, it is unlikely 
that his neighbors considered 
him to be a Communist while the 
people he worked with thought 
him anti-Communist. 

Whatever’ difficulties Pos- 
konka may have had with his 
neighbors are unrelated to his 
testimony. 


Name Withheld 











Wall Street Journa 

‘... five, six, seven, eight, nine. 

Here we are, Fred. How do you 
like my little place?” 


On over-population 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The rabbit indulges in procre- 
ation 
Reckless of over-population; 
Nor ponders on Malthus’ 
theory 
As he coos and woos his dearie. 
Is it not subversive of rabbits 
To have such reckless, jolly 
habits? 
Joyce Gourfain 


Stage directions 
SPRING HILL, KANS. 

Your importance at this criti- 
cal stage of our history cannot 
be exaggerated. As I see it our 
deep desire for a better world 
can only be realized by close co- 
operation with the Soviet Union 
and the Peoples Republic of 
China. We should understand 
our weakness and our small con- 
tribution to this great world 
movement for the betterment of 
humanity; therefore let us lend 
our efforts to defense and not to 
criticism of the policies of those 
working class nations. To my 
way of thinking, U.S. imperial- 
ism is the deadly enemy of man- 
kind. 

Otis W. Johnson 


Fred D. Warren 
LIBERAL, KANS. 

Here’s a little news item re- 
cently carried in the magazine 
of the Kansas Press. Assn. 
Thought I’d send it in so our 
people would know: 

“Fred D. Warren, 87, editor of 
The Appeal to Reason, nation- 
ally circulated Socialist news- 
paper published at Girard, Kans., 
from 1898 to 1918, died March 
25 at a Fort Scott, Kansas, hos- 


pital.” 
H. E. C. 
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Curb the curbers! 


N BETTER DAYS, faced with the kind of onslaught against Amer- 
3 ican liberties now massing in the U.S. Senate, liberal America 
would have stormed Washington by the many thousands and called 
Congress to heel. This is what happened to the Mundat-Nixon Bill 
in 1948. Under the leadership of the late Vito Marcantonio, some- 
thing like 7,500 people thronged to Washington one weekday morn- 
ing, formed into delegations, and went after every Rperesentative 
and Senator they could corner. When the Senate Office Building 
guards got a little tough and tried to make everybody queue up in 
the corridor, a lady who objected to being pushed hauled off and 
slammed a guard with her handbag. 

Turned out she was not a member of any delegation, but a 
Senator’s secretary. Otherwise the only trouble in town that day 
came from a couple of red-hatted conventioneers trying to paint the 
capital red. So witii this minimum of force and violence, the Mundt- 
Nixon bill was killed; and we had Marc and 7,500 orderly Americans 
to thank for keeping liberty secure in America in ’48. 

Then, in 1950 when Marc was fighting for his political life 
against a Demccratic-Liberal-Republican coalition in his home dis- 
trict, the McCarran Internal Security Act was passed. Liberty has 
had rough going ever since, and the Supreme Court in recent years 
has assumed the role of defender against the excesses of repression. 


OW IS THE TIME for all good citizens to come to the aid of 

the defense. Last year’s bills to “curb and bridle” the Supreme 
Court (the choice of words is Senator Eastland’s) were killed by 
the narrow squeak of a 41-40 vote in the Senate. 

No Senator should fail to hear from his constituents immedi- 
ately with the best arguments you can offer for killing this year’s 
anti-Supreme Court bills. Only a handful of Senators have thus 
far shown the will to fight this year’s bills, and even these need 
encouragement. Among these are Carroll, Colo.; Case, N.J.; Clark, 
Pa.; Cooper, Ky.; Douglas, Ill.; Hennings, Mo.; Kuchel, Calif.; 
Langer, N.D.; McNamara, Mich.; Morton, Ky.; Young, O. If we 
have left anyone out, no matter; everybody has two Senators; your 
two should hear from you forthwith. 


OUR SENATOR may have missed the protest of 35 professors 

from the law schools of Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania and Yale universities. They said, in a statement applauded 
by the N.Y. Times: 

“No one of these bills seems to us to strengthen the democratic 
system they are intended to protect. On the contrary, in combina- 
tion they seem to us to jeopardize many of the values most highly 
cherished on a free society.” 

The dean of the Univ. of Pennsylvania law school, Jefferson 
B. Fordham, had this particularly to say concerning the American 
Bar Assn. proposals for Supreme Court “reform”: 

“I am glad to record the opinion that instead of being charged 
by the organized bar with reaching decisions inimical to our internal 
security, the Supreme Court should be warmly applauded by the 
profession for its fidelity to the substantive and procedural safe- 
guards of the Bill of Rights.’” 

And Judge Stanley H. Fuld, of the N.Y. State Court of Appeals, 
said this: “It is a delusion to think that the nation’s security is ad- 
vanced by the sacrifice of the individual’s basic liberties.” 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas wrote in last month’s 
Columbia Law Review: 

“There is tremendous power in those who dare to be free. A 
nation gets untold strength when every community knows that its 
courts are not agents of passion, that justice is administered im- 
partially.” 


Ww. JOIN with the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee in ask- 

ing that you write or visit your two Senators urging them to 
oppose all of the bills aimed at overturning the Supreme Court’s 
civil liberties decisions. The address, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
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ington, D.C., will reach any Senator. 
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One down 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

I am very pleased to report 
that the bill to eliminate nega- 
tive loyalty oaths for Oregon 
civil service positions has been 
passed by both houses of the 
legislature. 

The legislators received a 
great deal of favorable mail for 
this bill, and I wish to thank 





those GUARDIAN readers who 

contributed toward this signifi- 

cant victory for civil liberties. 
Felix V. Moment 


P-port on Tibet 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

My greetings and thanks to 
Miss Strong for her so clear and 
understandable explanation of 
what is going on in Tibet. B.B. 
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COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY ASKED 





More scientists challenge 
distortion of fallout risk 


By Robert E. Light 

ACH ROENTGEN of radioactivity ab- 

sorbed from fallout from bombs al- 
ready exploded will shorten a person’s 
life by ten to 12 days and will cause 180- 
640 cases of leukemia in the U.S. If nu- 
clear bomb tests continue at the same 
rate as during the last five years, the ef- 
fects will multiply eight times. But if 
explosions proceed at the 1957-58 rate, 
effects will increase almost 25-fold; an 
average life will be shortened by two 
years and 16,000 leukemia cases will 
occur in this country. 

These calculations, based on laboratory 
experiments, were made by Dr. Douglas 
Grahn, Atomic Energy Commission gen- 
eticist, in an interview with United Press 
International. Although the story was 
sent by the news service on its Washing- 
ton wire to subscriber papers, no New 
York paper carried the story. The 
GUARDIAN found it in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer (May 24.) An information of- 
ficial at the AEC’s New York office told 
the GUARDIAN that the papers proba- 
bly did not print the story because 
“there are so many speeches of this kind 
made every week.” 


UNFOUNDED CALM: Grahn offered 
other revelations not made every week. 
He said that radioactivity ages people 
prematurely because it tends to “in- 
crease the amount of supporting tissue 
around the blood vessels” which “pre- 
disposes the organism to physiological 
systemic failure and premature death.” 
Heart attacks and “strokes” are com- 
mon systemic failures in the aged. 

Other scientists were still reeling from 
the whirlwind Congressional hearings 
last month summarizing the latest fall- 
out data. Some took a second look at the 
reports and found them distorted. 

Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, one of the scien- 
tists responsible for the first atom bomb, 
found “shocking” the report of the AEC’s 
General Advisory Committee written aft- 
er two and one-half days of study. He 
called for a Presidential committee of in- 
quiry because the GAC said the amount of 
strontium 90 in food and water “is less 
of a hazard than the amount of radium 
normally present in public drinking wa- 
ter’ in certain parts of the country. Lapp 
pointed out that no studies have been 
made of the biological effects of this 
drinking water. 


THE FULL PICTURE: Four members of 


the Dept. of Neurology of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in aq letter to 
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La Gauche, Paris 


the N.Y. Times (May 17) completed the 
picture the committee failed to sketch: 

@ The committee said: “It is interest- 
ing to note that human beings have lived 
for many generations in parts of the 
world which have five times or more the 
background radiation of the U.S.” 

But, the scientists said, “people in this 
country living in areas with greater than 
normal natural radiation show greater 
rates of abnormal births.” 

@ The committee said: “In order to 
place the hazard of fallout in proper per- 
spective, it should be pointed out that 


the amount of total body external radi- 
ation resulting from fallout... is less 
than 5% as much as the average expo- 
sure to cosmic rays and other background 
radiation.” 

The scientists pointed out: ‘Total body 
external radiation is misleading as a 
measure of fallout hazard. It has long 
been known that ingested strontium 90 
is retained and concentrated in certain 
areas of bone. Recent studies indicate 
that regions near the ‘hot spots’ may re- 
ceive up to 40 times the average dose in 
the bone.” 

@ The committee said: “The present 
state of knowledge does not permit a full 
evaluation of the biological effects of 
fallout.” 

The scientists said: “The present state 
of knowledge is adequate to indicate that 
any addition to fallout would be extreme- 
ly unwise and that considerable and sta- 
tistically detectable effects may already 
have been produced by previous atomic 
tests.” 


THE MISSING SCIENTISTS: Others 
were concerned by what the hearings left 
unsaid and the scientists not called for 
testimony. The New Republic asked: 
“Where were the scientists from Minne- 
sota who were worrying about strontium 
90 in wheat? Where were the scientists 
from St. Louis who were collecting baby 
teeth to check for strontium? Where 
were the scientists on the U.S. Public 
Health Service’s Natl. Advisory Com- 
mitte on Radiation who talked of gaps 
in the AEC’s radiation program? Where 
were the noted geneticists and biologists 
who have been writing papers warning of 
the biological damage being produced by 
fallout? And where were the scientists 
who have been studying the effects of 
radiation in Maryland and New York 
State ?.” 

But through the deceit the Milwaukee 
Journal editorially found the _ point: 
“What the Washington hearings emphas- 
ized anew was the urgency of reaching 
agreement to end nuclear tests, or at least 
confine them to outer space or under- 
ground caves so they will not poison the 
atmosphere.” 


PRISON PROTEST: In the Western 
world there were those of varying points 
of view who came together to pressure 
the politicians to sanity. In England’s 
Wakefield prison last month, 700 prison- 
ers filed into the mess hall and took 
their places at the tables. But when the 
meal was served, they sat stolidly and 
refused to eat. They told prison officials: 
“This has nothing to do with any prison 
grouse. We are protesting against the 
H-bomb.” 

Leader of the demonstration was Dr, 
Klaus Fuchs, son of German Quaker 
Professor Emil Fuchs. It was revealed 
at the Congressional hearings for the 
first time that Dr. Fuchs, along with 
the late Dr. John von Neumann, is cred- 
ited with originating the H-bomb. In 
1950 he was sentenced to 14 years in 
prison for allegedly giving nuclear in- 
formation to the Soviet Union. He is 
scheduled to be released this summer and 
it is reported he will join his father in 
Leipzig, East Germany. 

In Bern, Switzerland, the Movement 
Against Nuclear Rearmament last month 
handed the government 73,339 petition 
signatures asking for a popular referen- 
dum on arming Swiss troops with nu- 
clear weapons. By the country’s consti- 
tution, 50,000 signatures make it man- 
datory for the government to bring the 
issue to a vote within three years. 


MOTHERS PROTEST: A group of moth- 
ers from the Washington Committee for 
A Sane Nuclear Policy on May 18 ap- 
pealed to a Senate Appropriations sub- 
committee to approve expanded govern- 
ment research on radiation. Mrs. Robert 
H. Harris, who is expecting a second 
child in August, told the Senators: “I 
can assure you that a pregnant woman’s 
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POLL IS OVERWHELMING 





By Gordon Schaffer 


Special to the Guardian 
LONDON 
EDEL IS A TYPICAL German 
town in Schleswig-Holstein. It 
has 14,730 registered voters. Many 
of them work in the Hamburg ship- 
yards; there are also a good number 
of craftsmen employed in local indus- 
tries. The majority of the people belong 
to the Evangelical Church and the lo- 
cal council has a Social Democratic 
m< jority. But it also has many sup- 
porters of the C.D.U., Dr. Adenauer’s 
Party. 


You could find hundreds of towns 
like Wedel in West Germany, but there 
is one difference: Wedel has spoken for 
Germany. It has declared firmly and 
decisively against the plan to establish 
nuclear weapons and rocket bases on 
West German soil. It has given the lie 
to the generals and the politicians who 
are backing this policy. 


I heard about Wedel when I attend- 
ed the celebrations of the tenth anni- 
versary of the World Peace Movement 
in Schleswig-Holstein. For one meet- 
ing in Hamburg a peace ship sailed up 
the Elbe with the blue dove flag of the 
World Peace Movement flying at the 
mast and the sides of the ship carry- 
ing streamers bearing peace slogans, 
All the way, people on the shore and 
in other boats waved friendly greetings 
to show their rejection of the ban on 
the Peace Movement which has been 
imposed in the province of Rhine West- 
phalia. 


THE POLL: The following day, there 
was a meeting at Kiel, with some 500 
people packing the hall. And here we 
heard about Wedel’s lead to Germany. 

There, 163 volunteers came forward 
to take a poll of the town on the ques- 
tion of nuclear weapons, atomic bases 
and the ending of tests. Local council 
backing for the move was later re- 
scinded, but the volunteers went ahead 
on their own. They called at every 
house in the town. Altogether just un- 
der 8,000 voters answered the ques- 


PASTOR NIEMOELLER (c.) LEADS 3-DAY “ANTI-ATOM WATCH” 
They protest British quided missile base at Dortmund 


W. German town: ‘No nuclear arms’ 





tions, These were the results: 


Q. ARE YOU IN FAVOR OF 
WEST GERMANY HAVING 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS? 

92.99%. 

7.01% 

Q. ARE YOU IN FAVOR OF 
ROCKET BASES IN WEST 
GERMANY? 

ee “StGrenscpeewe 7,441 92.16%. 

: ee ee 399 7.84%. 

Q. ARE YOU IN FAVOR OF 
CONTINUING NUCLEAR 
TESTS? 

Ne ccvevaves ooo 7,578 93.80%. 

MOP sincescsetees 359 6.20%. 


The working committee of the Wedel 
group published the figures with the 
declaration that the result had shown 
that as far as the people of Wedel are 
concerned, they overwhelmingly reject 
the policy of atomic re-armament, and 
that on this issue all political and re- 
ligious differences are superseded. They 
appealed to the rest of West Germany 
to follow Wedel’s example, so that the 
people’s opposition could be mobilized 
in time to prevent the nuclear arma- 
ment of their country. 


STRONG MOVEMENT: The newspa- 
pers virtually ignored the result of the 
poll and the appeal of the committee, 
but a spokesman for Wedel declared 
that they would find ways of making 
the result known. 


Judging by the speeches, the move- 
ment against nuclear arms is gather- 
ing strength at rank-and-file level 
among all sections of the people, par- 
ticularly in the trade unions. The work- 
ers of Hamburg and other industrial 
towns in the region are beginning to 
feel the pinch of unemployment, and 
are linking the fight for peace with 
the fight for better living standards. 
Adenauer may refuse to recognize the 
existence of the German Democratic 
Republic but the West German 
workers are beginning to look on trade 
with the expanding economy of the 
G.D.R. as one of the ways of protect- 
ing their standard of living. 








normal fears are :4ultiplied by the 
thought that her unborn child might be 
deformed by invisible particles coming 
from bombs manufactured and tested by 
her fellow men. 


“I can’t tell you what a mother of 
growing children goes through when she 
worries whether she is poisoning her 
child with radioactivity every time she 
gives him a glass of milk or a piece of 
bread.”’ 

In Nebraska on June 18 pacifists will 
begin two weeks of non-violent actions 
against nuclear missiles. Public meet- 
ings will be held in Omaha and Lincoln 
on June 18-19 and churches will be visit- 
ed that week-end. From June 22-30 vigils 
will be held at the entrances to missile 











bases. Some will stand or sit directly in 
the entrances as an act of civil disobe- 
dience. 


CANNOT KEEP SILENT: In a call for 
support, the pacifists said: “At the Omae 
ha ICBM bases—and wherever war prep- 
arations go on—indiscriminate suffering 
and nameless torture are being prepared 
for countless men, women and children 
in our country and in other lands. We 
do not want to see vur own people so 
afflicted. We believe that we have no 
right, under any circumstances, to in- 
flict this evil on another people. 

“We cannot keep silent. We cannot 
stand idly by or pass on the other side. 
We hope our words and actions will move 
others to speak and act for peace.” 
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Bon voyage! 


HOY, MATES! We've caulked the 

good ship’s botfom and she’s lying 
swabbed and polished at Pier 83, foot of 
W. 43d St. (Circle Line—Boat No. 10), 
ready for the Guardian Boat Ride, Fri- 
day evening, June 12, from 7 to 11 p.m. 
The whole deck will be the Captain’s 
Table when you break open your bully 
beef and biscuits. There’ll be sea-goin’ 
chanties and gals in bell bottom toreador 
pants. Don’t get caught three points off 
the starboard bow without a ticket. Sign 
up for the voyage on the Theodora P. 
right now. See ad p. 9. Up anchor and 
away, mates! 


High Court bills 


(Continued from Page 1) 
popular minorities, whether political, 
labor or racial. : 

2. S. 1305, aimed at the California 
Yates decision, would tighten the pro- 
visions of the Smith Act. The Court 
ruled that abstract advocacy of forcible 
overthrow of government is not a Fed- 
eral crime; it also defined the word “or- 
ganize” as meaning the formation of a 
new organization. 


The new amendments would punish ad- 
vocacy “without regard to the immediate 
probable effect of such action.” The word 
“organize” would be interpreted to mean 
any action calculated to advance the 
purposes of a proscribed organization, 
such as distributing literature, recruit- 
ing members, attending classes or dis- 
cussions of current events, or ‘enlisting 
support for pending legislation. A com- 
panion bill, sponsored by Rep. Walter, 
has already passed the House. 


3. S. 1303 would undo the Court’s lat- 
est ruling on the right to travel, em- 
bodied in the Kent-Briehl cases. The 
State Dept., according to the Court, does 
not have Congressional authorization to 
deny passports for political reasons. 


This bill would provide such authori- 
zation by permitting the Secretary of 
State to withhold passports whenever he 
believes the applicants’ travels might in- 
jure the interests of the country. The 
Secretary might act on “confidential” in- 
formation which he would not be obliged 








FRANK WILKINSON 


The executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee to Preserve American Freedoms, 
has done more than perhaps any other 
single individual to alert the nation 
to the dangers of the anti-Court bills. 
For a month and more he has been 
traveling about the country visiting 
ACLU offices, trade unions and citizens 
groups. He deserves the thanks of every 
thinking American, 


to reveal to the applicant on appeal. 

4. S. 1301 would deprive Federal em- 
ployes of the protection of the First and 
Fifth Amendments, The Court, in the 
Slochower decision, ruled it was a vio- 
lation of due process to fire a public 
employe solely on the ground that he 
exercised the Fifth Amendment in refus- 
ing to answer a question put by a Con- 
gressional committee. 


The new bill would require every Fed- 
eral employe to answer every question 
before any government inquiry regard- 
less of the relevance or the constitution- 
ality of the question. 


5. S. 1304 would extend the already 
cumbersome Federal loyalty-security pro- 
gram to “non-sensitive” jobs. The Court 
ruled in the Cole case that the Summary 
Suspension Act of 1950 could only be 











Ammunition for the Court fight 


ITERATURE DESCRIBING the anti-Supreme Court bills and urging action to 
defeat them may be obtained from the following organizations: 
e@ Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, 421 Seventh Av., New York 1, N.Y. 
@ Chicago Committee to Defend Democratic Rights, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 


2, Ill. 


@ Citizens Committee to Preserve American Freedoms, 617 N. Larchmont Blvd., 


Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


@ Southern Conference Educational Fund, 822 Perdido St., New Orleans 12, La. 








applied to employes in certain “sensi- 
tive” agencies. ‘ 

Under this bill, all employes, perform- 
ing whatever service in any agency, 
would be covered by the act. 

6. S. 1302 would tighten Government 
control of aliens awaiting deportation. 
In the Witkovich and Bonetti cases the 
Court ruled that aliens awaiting depor- 
tation must give information only re- 
garding their availability and not re- 
garding political associations and activ- 
ities. It also held that an alien’s status 
should be determined only on the basis 
of his behavior since his most recent 
entry into the US. 

The proposed legislation would require 
such aliens to answer political questions 
on pain of imprisonment. It also 
threatens deportation for proscribed po- 
litical activities engaged in during earlier 
visits to the U.S. 

“CURB AND BRIDLE”: The determina- 
tion behind the sponsors of these bills 
was summed up by Sen, Eastland in the 
early days of the Congressional session. 





Tim, L’Express, Paris 
New Beit Tightening Style 


“The time has come,” he said, “when 
the Supreme Court must be curbed and 
bridled. It is today the greatest single 
‘menace to the domestic security and tran- 
quility of this country.” 

Opposition to the bills has risen from 
an impressive group of organizations, but 
has not yet assumed the proportions of 
a popular mass campaign. Many observ- 
ers feel that only such a campaign will 
stop what looks like a reactionary steam- 
roller in the Senate. 

Calling for the defeat of one or more 
of the measures have been the AFL-CIO, 
League of Women Voters, American Vet- 
erans Committee, NAACP, Americans for 
Democratic Action, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee and the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund. 


Foreign born committees 


to hold annual affairs 
UNDAY DINNER can be a cinch June 
21 for folks in the Los Angeles area, 
and June 28 in Greater New York—both 
courtesy of the Committees for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born. 


LOS ANGELES: The L.A. Committee will 
serve an international dinner at its an- 
nual Festival of Nationalities June 21 
at American-Croatian Hall and Picnic 
Grounds, 330 So. Ford Blvd. Admission 
75c, children free. For information call 
MAdison 5-2160 or 2169. 


N.Y.-N.J.: At Camp Midvale, Wanaque, 
N.J., the American Committee holds its 
fifth annual All-Nations Picnic June 28. 
Adults, $1; children free. Round trip bus 
reservations are $1 each, starting from 
New York City at 10 a.m. and leaving 
for home at seven. For information and 
reservations, call or write: ACPFB, 49 E. 
2ist St., N.Y. 10; tel ORegon 4-5058. 





Foreign ministers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“nolitically neutralized” West Berlin un- 
der the supervision of UN civilian per- 
sonnel with the approval of the Big Four 
and the two German states. Lippmann 
said that this should oblige the West “to 
close down [its] propaganda and espion- 
age agencies.” 

He conceded that this would mean at 
least “a form of recognition of the East 
German state” by the West. He said 
“nobody knows, nobody can know” 
whether the two Germanys will draw 
further apart or eventually reunite. 

He noted “‘powerful forces,” both West 

and East, working to keep the two Ger- 
manys separate. Therefore, “a general 
German settlement is not now practical 
politics [and] a special regime for West 
Berlin is now necessary.” 
WHERE WILL HERTER GO? Bonn was 
not unaware that an interim agreement 
on Berlin, followed by a heads-of-gov- 
ernment conference, would mean West- 
ern recognition of the East German gov- 
ernment and might lead to further steps 
to peace. This, in turn, as Lippmann has 
said, “might very well mean an agree- 
ment to stop the nuclear armament of 
the West German forces,” which Chan- 
cellor Adenauer so fervently wants. 

For this reason the West Germans at 
Geneva are doing everything they can to 
block progress. N.Y. Times correspon- 
dent Drew Middleton reported from 
Geneva (June 1): 

“West Germany’s dislike of a summit 
conference seems to observers here to be 
about as strong as Britain’s desire for 
@ne.” 


France is carrying the ball for West 
Germany at Geneva. If Secy. of State 
Herter were to side decisively with Brit- 
ain, a Berlin agreement could emerge, 
followed by a summit meeting agreement 
on an atom-free zone in Central Europe 
and suspension of nuclear tests, both 
favored by the British. 


BONN HAS THE VETO: But Herter was 
under pressure from forces in the State 
Dept. and from the Pentagon, both op- 
posed to a test ban. I, F. Stone’s Weekly 
(June 1) noted “an interesting differ- 
ence” in the summaries of the texts of 
U.S. agreements to train West German, 
Dutch, Turkish and Canadian forces in 
the use of nuclear weapons: “While the 
agreement with Canada for the transfer 
of nuclear information and military 
equipment may be terminated by either 
party on one year’s notice, the agreement 
with West Germany provides that the 
pact can be terminated only by agree- 
ment of both parties.” 

If these agreements are approved by 
Congress, Stone said, the West Germans 
would have a veto over any atom-free 
zone in Central Europe “no matter what 
the Russians may offer in return,” since 
“Bonn is set on having a nuclear West 
German army.” Stone added: 


“To conclude such an agreement in 
the midst of the negotiations now getting 
underway at Geneva is neither good 
faith nor good sense.” 


“LIMITED WAR” THEORY: The Pen- 
tagon’s views were tersely expressed in 
a@ special analysis entitled “The Case 
Against the Test Ban,” in the Air Force 
magazine (May) which Rep. Craig Hos- 
mer (R-Calif.) inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record of April 29. 


This analysis categorically opposed 
test suspension, citing the need for de- 
veloping ‘‘small combat teams armed 
with portable nuclear weapons, which 
would combine the invulnerability of 
guerrillas with the firepower of divisions 

. . against ‘brushfire’ aggression.” It is 
not difficult to see behind this reasoning 
the theory of “limited war” to which the 
Pentagon stubbornly clings. 


WARNING IN ALBANIA: Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, during his visit to Albania, 
warned the U.S. against continuing the 
“cold war.” He said rocket bases in Italy 
and Greece would force the Soviet Union 
“to set up something against them” in 
Albania, 


He urged instead an atom-free “zone 
of peace” in the Balkan Peninsula and 
the Mediterranean basin. (This was en- 
dorsed by the two opposition Greek lead- 
ers, Sophocles Venizelos of the Liberal 
Party and Spyro Markenzinis of the Pro- 
gressive Party). 


From an unusual source came new 
confirmation of the Soviet Union’s burn- 
ing desire for a more relaxed atmosphere. 
Former New York Gov. Harriman wrote 
from Moscow (Times, June 1): “ ‘Peace’ is 
not a mere political slogan in the Soviet 
Union. It is a national preoccupation.” 
He was told that even intimate family 
gatherings begin the traditional toasting 
with “may there be peace in the world.” 


CHINA HOLDS KEY: China’s miracu- 
lous progress and the need for its coop- 
eration for a successful test ban and the 
lessening of tensions was being recog- 
nized by many more prominent figures in 
the U.S. Even the government-sponsored 
National Science Foundation was report- 
ed to be planning translations of scien- 


tific publications from Peking. Especially 
Significant was the May 21 speech on 
China policy by Clair Engle (D-Calif.) in 
the Senate. 

Engle said that even pro-Chiang Asst. 
Secy. of State Walter Robertson—just 
retired—admitted that Peking’s partici- 
pation “would be necessary if any arms 
inspection system were to be effective.” 
But, Engle added: 


“Our China policy for all practical pur- 
poses rules out the use of instruments 
other than ultimate recourse to war. [It] 
places on us the onus of preventing the 
relaxation of tensions necessary” to solve 
the problems of Korean reunification and 
the status of Taiwan. 


ENGLE’S PROGRAM: He urged the fol- 
lowing steps as a preliminary to a 
Peking-Washington understanding: (1) 
allow the entrance of Chinese correspon- 
dents to the U:S. “on a basis of reciproc- 
ity”; (2) discuss expansion of trade with 
China; (3) disavow any “intention of 
Supporting military adventures against 
the mainiand of China’; (4) place the 
Taiwan issue before the UN; (5) “con- 
sider the possibility at some stage during 
these proceedings,” especially if Peking 
“shows any disposition to meet us half- 
way,” to negotiate “on issues of sub- 
Stance” at the top level. 

Engle’s speech received support from 
such Senate Democrats as Morse, Gore, 
Proxmire, Long and Dodd. But in spite 
of this growing sentiment, Robertson’s 
successor, J. Graham Parsons, reiterated 
that the Administration does “not accept 
+ + » 8&8 an irredeemable fact that the 
Communists are in enduring control of 
mainland China.” 

The facts of life were having hard 
sledding in Washington. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TRAIN ROBBERY—II 





The railroads’ campaign to drive 


By Frank Bellamy 
(Second of three aie 


HE NATION’S RAILROADS, having 

lost much of their power but little of 
their arrogance since -the robber baron 
days of the late 1800’s, are engaged in 
large part in a deliberate campaign to 
drive the public from the trains and 
lay the groundwork for the total abandon- 
ment of passenger service. 

More and more members of the Amer- 
ican traveling public are reaching that 
conclusion in the wake of the rapid and 
unabated disappearance of passenger fa- 
cilities—trains dropped, stations elosed, 
ferries beached, entire routes abandoned. 

The fast erosion of railroad service will 
not stop, some believe, until the compa- 
nies have succeeded in forcing all remain- 
ing passengers onto already over-traf- 
ficked highways and boulevards. 


PUBLIC BE DAMNED: The Railway La- 
bor Executives’ Assn., which represents 
all 23 standard rail unions in the country, 
blames “wholesale and unjustified” aban- 
donments on industry callousness. Its 
view: 

“The railroads have lost all sense of 
any obligations to the public and are fol- 
lowing a course of junking any and all 
transportation they regard as unprofit- 
able without due regaid for the public.” 

There is strong evidence that a few 
railroads are engaged in an all-out cam- 
paign of sabotage to turn even profitable 
passenger operations into losing opera- 
tions in order to justify service slaugh- 
ters to state regulatory commissions, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
their own stockholders and customers. 

Not all lines, of course, are trying to 
get off the passenger track. Some west- 
ern roads have made passenger service 
highly profitable by better promotion, 
lower fares and more concern for pas- 
senger comfort. The Rock Island recently 
cut round-trip first-class fares 22.2%. 
Three lines, the Milwaukee Road, North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern, have 
made coach tickets good in Pullman cars 
on certain trains. The Missouri Pacific 
has lured back passengers by cutting 
sleeper fares, speeding up trains, and 
serving budget-priced meals to passengers 
in their seats. 


ABANDONED LINES: Unfortunately, no 
eastern line, with the single exception of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, has shown a sim- 
llar disposition to make things more at- 
tractive for its customers. It is in the east, 
and stataesncecnied in New York and New 





THE B&O WOOS ITS PASSENGERS 
Above, a new Slumbercoach service for 
mother and baby 


Jersey, that passenger service slashes 
have been most severe. 

@ The New York Central is seeking 
permission to drop six passenger trains 
between Chicago and Cincinnati. In New 
York it has consolidated 20 commuter 
trains on its Harlem and Hudson Divi- 
sions and abandoned all passenger serv- 
ice on its West Shore Line. It is seek- 
ing permission to discontinue West Shore 
Line service in New Jersey as well. 





@ The Lackawanna, having dropped 
82 trains, is petitioning to end almost all 
shorthaul passenger service for 25,000 
commuters in New Jersey. 

@ The Erie has won permission to drop 
91 commuter trains. 

@ The Jersey Central is threatening 
its 12,500 daily passengers with a 40% 
rise in fares as its price of staying in the 
passenger business at all. 

@ The Susquehanna has won the right 
to discontinue 28 more passenger trains 
of its remaining total of 44. 


D 


The N.Y. Central has 
abandoned all passen- 
ger service on its West 
Shore Line and is still 
trying to discontinue 
West Shore Line serv- 
ice in New Jersey as 
well. Rebellious pas- 
sengers three years 
ago wore these pig- 
like masks in protest, 
with appropriate com- 
ment. 


@ The Lehigh Valley has cut 60% of 
its service and has permission to quit 
carrying passengers and start operating 
solely as a freight carrier next year. 


TRICKY FIGURES: The extent of the 
drive against rail passenger service is 
seen in figures compiled by Charles N. 
Gerard, a hearing examiner for the New 
Jersey Public Utility Commission. The 
figures show that 606 trains were re- 
moved from service in the Garden State 
in the last 16 months. Only one of the 
state’s 12 passenger-carrying lines did 
not reduce service. And that was the 
West Shore division of the New York 
Central, which wants to scrap its train 
schedules entirely. 


No one doubts that the railroads are 
losing money on passenger services. Why 
and how much are the only questions. 

The 1958 passenger service deficit, ac- 
cording to a preliminary report from the 
ICC, was $610,000,000. The accuracy of 
this figure is open to doubt. In the first 
place, the ICC-calculated deficit includes 
services which have nothing to do with 
passengers per se: baggage, U.S. mail, 
Railway Express shipments, fresh milk, 
newspapers and the like. 

In the second place, the rules by which 
the ICC separates costs shared in com- 
mon by passengers and freight trains 
have come under sharp criticism. An ex- 
ample of a common cost is the expense of 
maintaining track and bridges over which 
both passenger and freight trains travel. 

Business Week has estimated (Jan. 18, 
1958) that the annual passenger deficit 
would be cut nearly in half “by the 
slightly more realistic concept of what 
{the railroads] would have saved had 
they run no passenger trains, maintained 
no passenger stations, kept on their pay- 
rolls only those needed to run freight 
trains.” 


PROFITS UP: Applying Business Week’s 
formula would reduce the 1958 passen- 
ger deficit from $610,000,000—the ICC 
figure—to around $325,000,000. Not that 
U.S. railroads went this much in the red 
last year. Quite the contrary. The na- 
tion’s 52 largest roads actually made a 
net profit after taxes of $582,565,000. And 
the picture is much brighter this year. 
Railway Age, industry weekly, reported 
May 4 that “a study of first quarter 1959 
reports of 35 roads shows that their 
combined net profits were up more than 
400% over first quarter 1958.” 

Why then are so many roads appar- 
ently bent on ending passenger service? 
Why aren’t they content to absorb rela- 


tively small losses on passengers in large 
profits on freight? The answer is clearly 
a desire to maximize profits by skimming 
off the rich cream—freight—and tossing 
out the passengers. 

Some roads even frown on passenger 
services which show a slight profit, and 
have resorted to deliberate acts of sab- 
otage to discourage travelers. Their aim 
is to turn a slightly profitable run into 
a deficit operation so as to be able to 
justify ending the service altogether. A 
things-must-get-worse - before-they-can- 


get-better approach. Such sabotage takes 
many forms. Some samples: 


FARE HIKES: Instead of keeping fares 
within the reach of the average traveler, 
many railroads, particularly those east 
of the Mississippi, seem determined to 
price themselves out of the market. It 
now costs more to ride a train between 
New York and Chicago than either a bus 
or a plane. The bus fare is $27.34, air 
coach $38.99, and rail coach $41.07. No 
wonder the railroads are losing business! 


ANTIQUATED EQUIPMENT: The 
Pennsylvania Railroad asked the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Utility Commission for per- 
mission to drop a Pittsburgh commuter 
train. The commission refused. “It was 
then,” according to an editorial in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, “that the air- 
conditioning and stainless-steel cars dis- 
appeared and in their place came two 
antique coaches, almost as if the ‘Penn- 
sy’ had deliberately set out to make things 
unattractive for those commuters still 
hanging on.” 

Traffic dropped, the PUC changed its 
mind and the train was discontinued. 


POOR MAINTENANCE: The Railway 
Labor Executives’ Assn. lashed out April 
24 in its weekly Labor against “the re- 
fusal of the railroad managements to pro- 
vide minimum standards of cleanliness in 
their passenger coaches, especially those 
used for commuting service. Roaches, 
rats and mice have been reported on 
some of the cars, particularly in the New 
York Central commuting service.” 


The Labor report added these “shock- 
ing examples’: “Nails protruding from 
upholstery; doors on coaches that won’t 
stay closed; seats and toilets broken; no 
water for flushing toilets; windows ‘black 
with filth’; rain leaking through ventila- 
tors; water sloshing on floors from brok- 
en pipes. One instance is cited of a wom- 
an passenger who ‘went through the floor 
of a rotted coach to her knees in attempt- 
ing to use a water fountain which was 
held up only by plastic tile’.” 


POOR STATION SERVICE: The March 
14 issue of Labor quoted a Southern Pa- 
cific clerk as saying that “many times 
I have heard ticket agents during the 
lunch period asking each other what the 
hell the company expected them to do. 
People were calling up for reservations, 
they said, but they couldn’t give them 
any because the company wouldn’t let 
them. They had to abide by their orders.” 

The clerk added, in Labor’s words, that 
“many, many employes could tell of rail- 


away their passengers 


roads deliberately trying to shut out pas- 
sengers, but ‘they’re afraid to talk.’ They 
fear reprisals from management.” 


DISCOURAGING FIRST-CLASS: In 
its March 7 issue Labor quoted several 
letters from passengers who said they 
had been told no first-class seats were 
available and then, after boarding the 


- train, explored the Pullman and found 


empty seats and compartments. An Al- 
bany lawyer wrote: 


“On various occasions during the past 





18 months I have tried to obtain first- 
class space on the train to Buffalo, but 
was told none was available ... None- 
theless, in each instance, I bought a first- 
class ticket, and when I boarded the train 
I found considerable space was in fact 
available.” 


The lawyer also told of what has hap- 
pened since the Central terminated its 
contract with the Pullman Co. last sum- 
mer and set about trying to run Pullman 
service with its own employes. 


“The results have been extremely dis- 
couraging,” the lawyer said. “In many 
instances, the sleeping cars were not 
properly cleaned. Often, there was insuf- 
ficient linen. Light fixtures were defec- 
tive. In addition, the Central has dis- 
continued club car service for first-class 
passengers on many of its trains. These 
and other facts demonstrate that the 
Central is deliberately attempting to dis- 
courage use of first-class facilities.” 


POOR SCHEDULING: Ward Allan 
Howe of the N.Y. Times, reporting from 
Los Angeles March 29, gave “a prime 
example of why there has been public 
complaint on service in this region.” 


The Southern Pacific reduced its run 
between Los Angeles and New Orleans 
to one train a day. “Since a secondary 
train, the Argonaut, was discontinued 
west of Houston, the Sunset now makes 
many of its stops, with a consequent 
longer running time of more than two 
hours... 


“In spite of the longer running time 
and reduction in services, the road still 
charges $10 extra fare first class and 
$3.50 extra in coaches on this train. 
East-bound travelers now reach New Or- 
leans at 6 p.m. instead of 4:30 p.m., there= 
by just missing the Panama Limited to 
Chicago and the Gulf Wind to Jackson- 
WHO cs 


“D. J. Russell, president of the South- 
ern Pacific, was asked why the Sunset 
no longer made these important connec- 
tions in New Orleans. He replied that if 
this train left Los Angeles earlier as re- 
quired for connections, it would not get 
a carload of mail, and that the revenue 
from that was more important than the 
inconvenience to a few passengers.” 

Profits are more important than peo- 
ple—that seems to sum up rail manage- 
ment’s attitude on the 3.P. line, and most 
other roads as well. 


NEXT WEEK: The case for public own- 
ership. 
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A REPORT ON A TEN-WEEK VISIT 





The vast miracle of China today 


By W. E. B. DuBois 

Special to the Guardian 
LONDON 
HAVE TRAVELED widely on this 
earth since my first trip to Europe 
67 years ago. Save South America and 
India, I have seen most of the civilized 
world and much of its backward regions. 
Many leading nations I have visited re- 
peatedly. But I have never: seen a nation 
which so amazed and touched me as 

China in 1959. 

I have seen more impressive build- 
ings but no more pleasing architecture; 
I have seen greater display of wealth, 
and more massive power; I have seen 
better equipped railways and boats and 
vastly more showy automobiies; but I 
have never seen a nation where human 
nature was so abreast of scientific knowl- 
edge; where daily life of everyday people 
was so outstripping mechanical power 
and love of life so triumphing over 
human greed and envy and selfishness as 
I see in China today. 

It is not a matter of mere numbers 
and size; of wealth and power; of beauty 
and style. It is a sense of human nature 
free of its most hurtful and terrible 
meannesses and of a people full of joy 
and faith and marching on in a unison 
unexampled in Holland, Belgium, Brit- 
ain and France; and simply inconceiva- 
ble in the United States. 


TYPICAL, IGNORANT American 

put it this way in Moscow: “But 
how can you make it go without nig- 
gers?” In China he would have said: 
“But see them work:” draggiug, hauling, 
lifting, pulling—and yet smiling at each 
other, greeting neighbors who ride by in 
autos, helping strangers even if they are 
“niggers”; seeking knowledge, following 
leaders and believing in themselves and 
their certain destiny. Whence comes this 
miracle of human nature, which I never 
saw before or believed possible? 

I was ten weeks in China. There they 
celebrated my 9Ql1st birthday with a 
thoughtfulness and sincerity that would 
simply be impossible in America even 
among my own colored people. Ministers 
of state were there, writers and artists, 
actors and professional men; singers and 
children playing fairy tales. Anna Louise 
Strong came looking happy, ousy and 
secure. There was a whole table of other 
Americans, exiled for daring to visit 
China; integrated for their skills and 
loyalty. 

I traveled 5,000 miles, by railway, boat, 
plane and auto. I saw all the great cit- 
ies: Peking, Shanghai, Hankow and its 
sisters; Canton, Chungking, Chengtu, 
Kunming and Nanking. I rode its vast 
rivers tearing through mighty gorges; 
passed through its villages and sat in 
its communes. I visited its schools and 
colleges, lectured and broadcast to the 
world. I visited its minority groups. I 
was on the borders of Tibet when the 
revolt occurred. I spent four hours with 
Mao Tse-tung and dined twice with Chou 
En-lai, the tireless Prime Minister of this 
nation of 680 million souls. 





S. F. Guardian Banquet 
to hear Fritchman June 28 
EV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, pro- 
gressive minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Los Angeles, will be the 
featured speaker at the Annual Banquet 
of subscribers and friends of NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco Sunday, June 28. 

Rev. Fritchman recently attended the 
Tenth Congress of the World Council of 
Peace in Stockholm, and his subject, 
“Stockholm Calling,” will be a report on 
the Council meetings. 

The Gate Five Trio will entertain at 
the affair, which will be held at the Third 
Baptist Church, 1399 McAllister St. A 
chicken cacciatore dinner will be served 
beginning at 5 p.m. Reservations may be 
made through Clarence Vickland, North- 
mm California representative of the 

uardian, at 3936 Canon Av., Oakland 2. 


HE PEOPLE OF THE LAND I saw: 
the workers, the factory hands, the 
farmers and laborers, scrubwomen and 
servants. I went to theaters and res- 
taurants, sat in the homes of the high 
and the low; and always I saw a happy 
people; people with faith that need no 
church nor priest and laughs gaily when 
the Monkey King fools the hosts of 
Heaven and overthrows the angels. 

In all my wandering, I never felt the 
touch or breath of insult or even dislike 
—I who for 90 years in America scarcely 
ever saw a day without some expres- 
sion of hate for “niggers.” 

What is the secret of China in the 
second. half of the 20th Century? It is 


ism to communism in our day. Mao Tse- 
tung, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh and a half 
dozen others undertook to lead a nation 
by example, by starving and fighting; by 
infinite patience and above all by making 
a nation believe that the people and not 
merely the elite—the workers in factory, 
street, and field—composed the real na- 
tion. Others have said this often, but 
no nation has tried it ‘ike the Soviet Un- 
ion and China, 

And on the staggering and bitter ef- 
fort of the Soviets, beleagured by all 
Western civilization, and yet far-seeing 
enough to help weaker China even before 
a still weak Russia was safe—on this vast 
pyramid has arisen the saving nation of 
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Greeting him are Dr. Teng Hsi-lin, chairman of the Chinese Peace Committee, and 
Chu Po-shen, (c.) executive secretary of the Assn. for Cultural Relations With 
Foreign Countries. 


that the vast majority of a billion hu- 
man beings have been convinced. that 
human nature in some of its darkest re- 
cesses can be changed, if change is nec- 
essary. China knows, as no other people 
know, to what depths human meanness 
can go. 


USED TO WEEP for American Ne- 

groes, as I saw through what indigni- 
ties and repressions and cruelties they 
had passed; but as I have read Chinese 
history in these last months and had it 
explained to me _ stripped of Anglo- 
Saxon lies, I know that no depths of Ne- 
gro slavery in America have plumbed 
such abysses as the Chinese have seen 
for 2,000 years and more. 


They have seen starvation and murder; 
rape and prostitution; sale and slavery 
of children; and religion cloaked in opi- 
um and gin, for converting the “Hea- 
then.” This oppression and contempt 
came not only from Tartars, Mongolians, 
British, French, Germans and Americans, 
but from the Chinese themselves: Man- 
darins and warlords, capitalists and 
murdering thieves like Chiang Kai-shek; 
Kuomintang socialists and intellectuals 
educated abroad. 

Despite all this, China lives, and has 
been transformed and marches on. She 
is not ignored by the United States. She 
ignores the United States and leaps for- 
ward. What did it? What furnished the 
motive power and how was it applied? 

First it was the belief in himself and 
in his people by a man like Sun Yat- 
sen. He plunged on, blind and unaided, 
repulsed by Britain and America, but 
welcomed by Russia. Then efforts toward 
socialism, which wobbled forward, erred 
and lost, and at last was bribed by Amer- 
ica and Britain and betrayed by Chiang 
Kai-shek, with its leaders murdered and 
its aims misunderstood, when not delib- 
erately lied about. 


HEN CAME the Long March from 
feudalism, past capitalism and social- 


this stumbling, murdering, hating world. 
In China the people—the laboring 
people, the people who in most lands are 
the doormats on which the reigning 
thieves and murdering rulers walk, lead- 
ing their painted and jeweled prosti- 
tutes—the people walk and boast. These 
people of the slums and gutters and 
kitchens are the Chinese nation today. 
This the Chinese believe and on this 
belief they toil and sweat and cheer. 


HEY BELIEVE THIS and for the 

last ten years their belief has been 
Strengthened until today they follow 
their leaders because these leaders have 
never deceived them. Their officials are 
incorruptible, their merchants are hon- 
est, their artisans are reliable, their 
workers who dig and haul and lift do an 
honest days work and even work over- 
time if their state asks it, for they are 
the State; they are China. 

A kindergarten, meeting in the once 
Forbidden City, was shown the magni- 
ficence of this palace and told: “Your 
fathers built this, but now it is yours; 
preserve it.” And then, pointing across 
the Ten An Men square to the vast build- 
ing of the new Halls of Assembly, the 
speaker added: “Your fathers are build- 
ing new palaces for you; enjoy them and 
guard them for yourselves and your chil- 
dren. They belong to you!” 

China has no rank nor classes; her 
universities grant no degrees; her gov- 
ernment awards no medals. She has no 
blue book of “society.” But she has 
leaders of “2arning and genius, scientists 
of renown, artisans of skill and millions 
who know and believe this and follow 
where these men lead. This is the joy 
of this nation, its high belief and its 
unfaltering hope. 


HINA IS NO UTOPIA. Fifth Avenue 
has better shops where the rich can 
buy and the whores parade. Detroit has 
more and better cars. The best American 
housing outstrips the Chinese and Chi- 
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nese women are not nearly as well-dressed 
as the guests of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
But the Chinese worker is happy. 


He has exorcized the Great Fear that 
haunts the West: the fear of losing his 
job; the fear of falling sick; the fear of 
accident; the fear of inability to educate 
his children; the fear of daring to take 
a vacation. To guard against such catas- 
trophe Americans skimp and save, cheat 
and steal, gamble and arm for murder. 


The Soviet citizen, the Czech, the Pole, 
the Hungarian have kicked out the stoog- 
es of America and the hoodlums set to 
exploit the peasants. They and the East 
Germans no longer fear these disasters; 
and above all the Chinese sit high above 
these fears and laugh with joy. 


They will not be rich in old age. They 
will not enjoy sickness but they will be 
healed. They will not starve as thou- 
sands of Chinese did only a generation 
ago. They fear neither flood nor epi- 
demic. They do not even fear war, as Mao 
Tse-tung told me. War for China is a 
“Paper Tiger.” China can defend itself 
and back of China stands the unassail- 
able might of the Soviet Union. 


NVY AND CLASS HATE is disap- 

pearing in China. Does your neigh- 
bor have better pay and higher position 
than you? He has this because of greater 
ability or better education, and more ed- 
ucation is open to you and compulsory 
for your children. 

The young married couple do not fear 
children. The mother has pre-natal care. 
Her wage and job are safe. Nursery and 
kindergarten take care of the child and 
it is welcome, not to pampered luxury 
but to good food, constant medical care 
and education for his highest ability. 


All this is not yet perfect. Here and 
there it fails, falls short and falters; but 
it is so often and so widely true, that 
China believes, lives on realized hope, 
follows its leaders and sings: 

“O, Mourner, get up offa your knees.” 

The women of China are free. They 
wear pants so that they can walk, climb 
and dig; and climb and dig they do. They 
are not dressed simply for sex indulgence 
or beauty parades. They occupy positions 
from ministers of state to locomotive en- 
gineers, lawyers, doctors, clerks and la- 
borers. They are escaping “household 
drudgery”; they are strong and healthy 
and beautiful not simply of leg and false 
bosom but of real brain and brawn. 

In Wuhan, I stood in one of the great- 
est steelworks of the world. A crane 
which moved a hundred tons loomed 
above. I said, “My God, Shirley, look up 
there!” Alone in the engine-room sat a 
girl with ribboned braids, running the 
vast machine. 


OU WON'T BELIEVE this, because 

you never saw anything like it; and 
if the State Department has its way, you 
never will. Let Life lie about com- 
munes; and the State Department shed 
crocodile tears over ancestral tombs. Let 
Hong Kong wire its lies abroad. Let “Di- 
vine Slavery” persist in Tibet until China 
kills it. The truth is there and I saw it. 

America makes or can make no article 
that China is not either making or can 
make, and make better and cheaper. I 
saw its export exposition in Canton: a 
whole building of watches, radios, elec- 
tric apparatus, cloth in silk and wool 
and cotton; embroidery, pottery, dishes, 
shoes, telephone sets. There were five 
floors of goods which the world needs 
and is buying in increasing quantities, 
except the ostrich United States, whose 
ships rot. 

Fifteen times I have crossed the At- 
lantic and once the Pacific. I have seen 
the world. But never so vast and glorious 
a miracle as China. 
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A FIRST-HAND REPORT ON TOKYO TODAY 





Japan ‘Westernizes’ but retains its 


By John G. Roberts 
Special to the Guardian 
TOKYO 


N THE SHIP, Americans in the know 

told us: “Don’t waste much time in 
Tokyo; it isn’t the real Japan.” First 
sight bore them out. Dirtier than Chicago, 
uglier than Brooklyn, with bumpy streets 
and squalid housing sprawled among in- 
dustrial jungles, the Yokohama approach 
made Japan’s capital seem only a likely 
place to catch a train for picturesque 
Kyoto or Nara. 

Our musical theme was “Three Coins 
in the Fountain,” played on taxi radios 
by courtesy of the U. S. Armed Forces 
against the roar and blare of barbarous 
traffic. (Zooming Japanese auto produc- 
tion has brought Tokyo the world’s high- 
est accident rate.) Despite a frantic con- 
struction program, bombed-out areas 
persist among new buildings which, some- 
times imaginative, are more often grotes- 
que and mutilated by huge electric signs. 


TV AND SUPERMAN: Brooding be- 
hind walls or barbed wire are many com- 
pounds where barracks, motor-pools, PX’s 
and officers’ clubs have been abandoned 
by the unwept Occupation. Paint peels 
from bilingual signs: Off Limits; Restric- 
ted Area; No Loitering, By Order of the 
CO. Neighboring pawnshops, VD clinics 
and bars have fallen on evil days. Street 
signs in Roman letters and Arabic nu- 
merals remain as a monument to Amer- 
ican know-how, but the obstinate Tokyo- 
ites insist upon their own nomenclature 
and numbering system. Our driver had 
to consult a map, two policemen and a 
mail carrier to find a well-known inn, 
and then we were turned away, osten- 
sibly because of the language difficulty. 

After being cold-shouldered by several 
other Japanese-style hostelries we took 
refuge in Asia Center, a new and rigor- 
ously occidental lodging for technical 
trainees invited from “free” Asia to share 
the secrets of defeated Japan’s industrial 
resurgence, 

On the first night we saw _ several 
Asian guests, seated in modern chairs 
with crocheted antimacassars, watching 
TV raptly. We, too, were students of 
Japanese progress; joining them, we were 
treated to an old “Superman” film, But 
it was broadcast from the World’s High- 
est television tower; (the name, in Japa- 
nese, is “Tokyo Tower” and it’s 333 
meters high). 


OLD PROCESS: This was not the 
mysterious East we had come so far west 
to see. Yet, as we kept postponing our 
trip to fabled Kyoto we became con- 
vinced that this facet of Japan was just 
as real as pagodas, shrines and cherry 
blossoms, Westernization is nothing new 
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here, of course. It began with the Perry 
expedition in 1853 and the Meiji restora- 
tion in 1868, and went unchecked until 
shortly before the Pacific War. 

The rulers of feudal Japan awakened 
to realize that centuries of isolation had 
made them vulnerable, and that they 
must learn the ways of the modern world 
or be overrun. Japan bought her in- 
dependence by accepting certain social 
and economic norms, permitting stronger 
nations to open up profitable trade with- 
out enforced vassalage. Unlike other 
Asian nations, consequently, Japan was 
e@ble to share the benefits of commerce 
and industrialize with its own capital. 


I I A A FOE A TL EE a 


Japan’s only military defeat was the 
result of deviating from the policy of 
cooperation with the West. And conver- 
sely, being on America’s side in the Cold 
War has helped to repair most of the 
material damage of World War II. 

After a tussle with MacArthur’s draco- 
nian but idealistic anti-trust laws, the 
great cartels have been reestablished un- 
der American technical and financial 
auspices. The many-tentacled zaibatsu 
(Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo), presum- 
ably as dead as Tojo, have become once 
more (thanks to the Korean War) the 
sinews and probably the brains of capi- 
talist Japan. It follows, then, that the 
beefed-up Westernization we see today is 
not merely the congenital imitativeness 
of a quaint and childlike people. 


RUNAWAY DRIVE: But, whereas the 
process used to be an orderly national 
policy, it has now become almost a mania, 
particularly among the youth. In any 
street, children playing hop-scotch, leap- 
frog or jump-rope are in constant peril 
not only from automobiles, three-wheel 
trucks and motorcycles but from flying 
baseballs, The National Sport has in- 
vaded temple gardens and even Shinto 
graveyards. Except at home, European 
clothes are standard for men and usual 
for younger women, who feel themselves 
hampered and disfigured by the kimono. 
Cafes, French style, are fashionable. 
Sake is spurned in favor of whiskey or 
beer (Japanese and excellent). 
Businessmen negotiate transactions on 
the golf course rather than in teahouses, 
and geisha girls neglect the tea-ceremony 
to master a chip shot with the No. 3 
iron. On a subway we saw a man in 
kimono and geta, carrying his golf bag. 
Pinball and bingo parlors are the poor 
man’s clubs; comic books are the prin- 
cipal reading of younger children; house~ 
wives weep over soap-operas. Japan is 
the world’s No. 1 film producer, but the 
Hollywood product is more popular. 
Heeding the competition, Japanese film 
makers have made crime pay; and the 
acceptance of American war pictures is 
also having its effect on the industry. 


THE AMERICAN WAY: Looking for 
some authentic entertainment one eve- 
ning, we were guided to a club called 
“Keyboard.” It turned out to be a rock’- 
n’roll joint where teen-agers, garbed like 
their American prototypes, listened 
reverently to a combo of ersatz Presleys. 
But they did not get hysterical. They did 
not even applaud. We noticed that the 
girl next to us had two books before her: 
Hot Jazz Album and How to Use Better 
English. 

These were not wild, irresponsible 
kids; they were students of the Amer- 
ican Way. Japanese youngsters are eager 


and unflagging pen-pals, but as for 
Americans in the flesh, the people show 
little interest. There is more of caution 
than hostility, but not much friendliness 
except from those who cater to the 
American trade. 

Inevitably, the modern taste of the 
young people has brought them into con- 
flict with the older generation. Postwar 
dislocations, limited opportunities and 
the effects of the occupation have 
brought mass rebellion, and the most 
frequent theme in the popular media 
(except crime) is the problem of recon- 
ciling the outlooks of parents and chil- 
dren to preserve the family unit. 


MANY TASTES: Among the youth there 
is existentialism, nihilism, even an equi- 
valent of the Beat Generation in the 
super-emancipated ‘“Sun-tribe.” How- 
ever, most Japanese youth seem serious, 
diligent and mature in their interests. 
Very square. They do not dig Americana 
to the exclusion of their own culture, nor 
of the world’s best. Bookstores are like 
the Christmas rush at Macys, jammed 
with students. Operas and concerts are 
boffo and classical records outsell popular 
tunes. Among the biggest circulation 
magazines are those of high literary 
quality and serious content. 

The bewildering pastiche of Tokyo 
suggests that Japan is in the midst of 
an upheaval that will cause profound 
changes in the national character. Yet 
beneath the superficialities there is a 
strong current of cultural conservatism. 
Perhaps the people sense that the only 
hope of survival for their exploding 
population (now that aggression has 
failed) is competition in the interna- 
tional market place; and under present 
conditions, that means the West. 

Industry, staking its existence on 
American aid and trade, encourages the 
orientation toward Western tastes and 
strives passionately to plumb the Amer- 
ican psychology. Japanese imitation of 
American products does not denote lack 
of originality so much as the desperate 
need to export salable goods. Complaints 
by U. S. manufacturers about the rising 
flood of Japanese imports cause reci- 
procal anguish here, and tariffs are fear- 
ed more than typhoons. 


NUCLEAR POWER NEXT: Japanese 
junk goods are only a memory, and the 
impressive array of automated machine- 
ry, instruments and appliances at the 
May Tokyo Trade Fair indicates that the 
official export policies are paying off. In 
fact, Japan may be beating us at our 
own game. With West Germany, Japan 
is competing with U. 8S. industry, copping 
off huge contracts abroad. American oil 
companies buy super-tankers in Japan, 
and such firms as Motorola and Interna- 
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THE JAPANESE LOVE FIREWORKS AS MUCH AS AMERICANS DO—AND HAD THEM FIRST 
Above is a 200-year-old annual display in Tokyo that rivals any Fourth of July celebration in the U. S. 


tional G. E. find it more profitable to 
put their labels on Japanese transistor 
radios than to buck Japan’s cheap labor 
and technique. 

But the U. S., still one up, exhibited at 
the Fair a real, hot nuclear reactor. It 
may seem anticlimactic to demonstrate 
the power of the atom so close to Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki; yet the exhibit was 
a hit. Unlike the U. S., Japan needs 
nuclear power badly. And she is going 
to have it soon: Reactors are already on 
order, and each of the big zaibatsu has 
its own nuclear corporation, in coopera- 
tion with each other and with the gov- 
ernment’s gently guiding AEC, 

The Liberal Democratic (Tory) regime 
of Premier Kishi is seeking to remove 
legal obstacles to rearmament (imposed 
but regretted by the U.S.) and the “Self- 
Defense Forces” will inevitably have 
nuclear warheads unless the powerful 
labor-socialist bloc wins its fight. 


THE CONCRETE PAGODA: Whatever 
the outcome, the Western tide may be 
ebbing. For a zaibatsu-dominated Japan 
with H-bombs will be no longer sub- 
servient to Washington; it will be a com- 
peting imperialism. And if the pacifist- 
neutralist forces prevail, the climate will 
be anything but auspicious for collabora- 
tion with the Cold War bloc. MacArthur 
landed in Japan under the mushroom 
cloud, and his successors bought their 
prestige with defense dollars and know- 
how. The pragmatic Japanese, making a 
virtue of necessity, are managing well 
enough in their truce with U. S. foreign 
policy and economic expansionism. But 
rather than inviting America to take 
over, the government has maintained 
barriers to Wall Street investments. Now 
Japan seems about ready to apply the 
lesson of the Nineteenth Century Meiji 
regime, that of parlaying subservience 
into independent power. 

Is Japan then, really becoming West- 
ernized? Beneath the business suits, the 
tight sweaters and mambo pants, the 
pixie hairdos and side-burns, the people 
are still deeply conscious of their 
heritage. And beneath their formal 
humility there burns a strong national- 
ist pride. They did not need the Oriental 
Exclusion Laws to teach them that they 
are Asians and that their future lies in 
Asia. Golf, strip-tease and Superman are 
by-products of a process, not the end 
product. 

Many lovely shrines and pagodas were 
destroyed by American bombs; but the 
sites are not being used for hot-dog 
stands or drive-in theaters, They are be- 
ing replaced with shrines and pagodas. 
And this time they are being built not 
from wood but from steel-reinforced 
concrete. 
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‘ERNESTINE ROSE AND THE BATTLE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS’ 





- The greatest woman speaker 


HE FATE OF A SPEAKER is some- 

thing like that of a singer, for when 
the voice is gone, all is gone. All recedes 
into memory and myth, and at best re- 
turns as gq disembodied echo. So with the 
lovely Maria Malibran who brought Ital- 
jan opera to New York in the early nine- 
teenth century and so with Ernestine 
Rose who within ten years of her, ar- 
rived in America (in 1836) and became 
the greatest woman speaker of her day. 


She “had a voice which at once arrest- 
ed attention by its strength and melody.” 
She spoke as if something inside her 
struck a chord of reason and flowed forth 
magnetically in the perfect union of emo- 
tion and judgment. She spoke above the 
roar of mobs and the storm of prejudice. 


Frederick Douglass named her among 
“the best of mankind,” and when Susan 
B. Anthony was asked to prepare a roll 
of honor of suffrage workers during the 
nineteenth century, she wrote: “General- 
ly I should say begin with Mary Woll- 
stonecraft as your first Great Champion 
—then Frances Wright—then Ernestine 
L: ROGe . -s” 


UT THAT FINE speaker, Ernestine 
Rose, was not a writer. All her com- 
munication was direct and she spoke all 
her life extemporaneously. She kept no 
diary and very few letters of hers survive. 
She wrote only a handful of articles. A 
few of her speeches were jotted down in 
shorthand (then called phonography). In 
her old age when writing might have been 
natural for her, her fingers were arthritic 
and she denied appeals to her to write. 
And so, like a singer’s, her voice was in 
danger of ending with her. 

But the voice was allied with some- 
thing more than melody and beauty. It 
lived with history and it made history. 
And it may in time be recognized as be- 
ing part of the beauty of history. 

Because it was of that unquestioned 
historic importance and because it had 
a certain special appeal—a voice of such 
unusual moral courage—it perhaps was 
fated to be rescued from its myth. With 
a grant from the Emma Lazarus Federa- 
tion of Jewish Women’s Clubs, but main- 
ly as a self-assignment of resurrection, 
Yuri Suhl undertook to do a biography of 
Mrs. Rose. He was particularly fitted to 
do the book. Like Mrs. Rose, he was a 
Jewish emigrant from Poland. Unlike 
her, he is both a public speaker and a 
writer. 


N THE FIVE YEARS in which he work- 

ed on the book, whatever the discour- 
agement, whatever the lack of documen- 
tation, I can imagine he was held by a 
presence, as if from the air the slightly 
foreign accent and the melody and force 
of reason reshaped itself and insistently 
urged itself upon him. Reading his book, 
one knows that fine influence and knows 
how it must have lived with him until it 
possessed him, and through him it re- 
possesses some part of the America Mrs. 
Rose loved. 

Ernestine Louise Potowski was born 
in 1810 in Piotrkov, Poland, in the Jew- 
ish Ghetto. At five she questioned God. 
At 14 she questioned the prayer daily 
said by men: “I thank thee Lord that 
Thou has not created me a woman.” At 
16 she challenged her father, a rabbi, 
who wanted to marry her off without her 
consent. She had an inheritance that her 
father made into a dowry and made for- 
feit if she refused to marry. She refused, 
but appealed to the Polish courts, argued 
on her own behalf and got her property 
reassigned to her. Victorious in her prin- 
ciples, she turned the property over to 
her father and a year later, at 17, she 
left home. 

In England, she became the personal 
friend and protégée of Robert Owen and 
married a fellow-Owenite, William Rose. 
Owen launched her as a public speaker 
and she was already known for her sin- 
cere and passionate oratory before she 
came to this country. 


HE CAME HERE in 1836 with her 
By husband. Just as in Europe, here in 





A PORTRAIT OF ERNESTINE ROSE DONE IN 1857 
“The human race is elevated in excellence and power or kept back in progression 
in accordance with the scale of woman’s position in society.” 


of her time 


called a “red harlot of. infidelity” and 
Ernestine a “woman a thousand times bee 
low a prostitute.” With bristling side 
curls and irresistable poise, she spoke 
against the subjection of woman. Her 
pure voice rode out over the tides of ine 
vective and fury. She took no fees for 
her work. Helped by her husband, she 
gave herself utterly and selflessly. 


HE WAS THE FIRST to go from door 

to door soliciting signatures for wome 
en’s rights. In five months in 1836 she 
got five signatures for a married wom- 
an’s property bill. She was satisfied. She 
had begun. The signatures she and others 
got in later years rolled up to the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands and finally 
swept through legislation partially equale 
izing the rights of the sexes. 

She fought side by side with Frederick 
Douglass against slavery, at times speak< 
ing on the same platform with him. 

She became the greatest woman speak- 
er of her time, The Queen of the Plat- 
form. And always there was a directness 
and simplicity and melody of logic. She 
made it clear always that she hated the 
thing, not the person. She outrode preje 
udice by sheer human force and she act- 
ed. She was never still, never withdrew 
from doing in support of the truth what 
needed to be done. 


ECADES OF CAMPAIGNING broke 

her health. She retired from public 
speaking, but sometimes she would rise 
unrecognized from an audience when 
women’s rights were being attacked and 
the unparalleled power would loose itself 
| again. 

She went back to England to try to re- 
cover her health. Thee her husband died 
and there she lived, still ill, lonely, dream 
ing of America, but unwilling to leave the 
place where her husband was buried. 
There she died in 1892. By then she had 
begun to be forgotten. 

I can imagine Yuri Suhl as he went 
to records, to the contemporary phono- 
graphy, and to that full, strong face 
flanked by its phantom curls. I can im- 





the “land of the free” she found woman 
enslaved. A woman had no property of 
her own once she married; she could not 
sue independently in a court of law; she 
had no right to her children if she and 
her husband separated; and if she work- 
ed, her husband could claim her wages. 
A woman could be taxed, but could not 
vote. She was her husband’s chattel. 
Almost at once, Mrs. Rose began to 
speak in public although for a woman to 


do such a thing was almost unheard of. 
Before her, there had been only one for- 
eign woman lecturer in America, Fran- 
ces Wright. Such was Ernestine’s attrac- 
tion that in her first year she was lec- 
turing to audiences of one and two thou- 
sand; and in 1837, she debated continu- 
ously for 13 straight weeks, taking on one 
male opponent after another. 

The only difference between her and 
Frances Wright was that Frances was 


agine him listening for that voice. It has 
tracked him down as it tracked down 
the men and women of her time and sub- 
jected them to its reason. He has heard 
that voice and he has made it live. 


—HMillen Brand 


*ERNESTINE ROSE and the Battle for 
Human Rights, by Yuri Suhl. Reynal 
& Co., 221 E. 49th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 310 pp., bibliography & index. 
$5.75. 





Emma Lazarus and the poet’s torch 


URIOUSLY, the woman poet and crusader whose me- 

morial societies made possible Yuri Suhl’s biography of 
Ernestine Rose, seems herself to have been unaware of the 
notable figure during whose greater life span Emma Lazarus 
lived out her own few fervent years. Yet one may reasonably 
conclude that the pioneering of the older woman helped make 
possible the better-known career of the younger. 


Privately tutored and carefully sponsored by an admiring 
father, Emma Lazarus had her first book of poems published 
by Houghton & Co. when she was 17, received the praises of 
William Cullen Bryant at 18 and, while still a teen-ager, met 
and carried on a correspondance with Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Yet though she visited Emerson at Concord, walked with 
Thoreau’s biographer, William Ellery Channing; corresponded 
with the naturalist, John Burroughs; met (and deflated!) the 
pretentious Bronson Alcott; she was herself dissatisfied with 
her own work, praised and encouraged by all the greats. She 
had, she felt, accomplished “nothing that the world could not 
equally well do without.” 


YMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, the editor who a dozen 

years after her death in 1887 published the first anthology 
to include her works, suggested to her while she was stil] in 
her twenties that she consider her own heritage as a source of 
themes. She at first repelled the idea: “Hebrew ideals do not 
appeal to me.” But soon her eager mind was searching into 
Jewish lore. Her poetry found new meaning “with Moses’ law 
and David’s lyre.’”’ In her “Banner of the Jews,” Whittier heard 
“the ring of Israel’s wer trumpets.” Soon she was writing 
“Songs of a Semite” and translating the poems of Heine. 

Soon, too, she was deeply involved in the plight, first of 
Jewish immigrants to America, then of all immigrants. This 


concern in 1883 produced the climax of her work (though cer- 
tainly not her finest poem) in “The New Colossus,” written 
in testimonial to the new Statue of Liberty destined for New 
York Harbor and now engraved on the Statue’s pedestal. She 
died of cancer in New York in 1887 at age 38. 


WO BIOGRAPHIES of Emma Lazarus are now available, 

both the work of the contemporary poet and author, Eve 
Merriam. Miss Merriam gives credit to Morris U. Schappes for 
rescuing the poetry of Emma Lazarus from dusty publications 
of a half century ago, in his works published in 1944 and 1949. 
To Miss Merriam must go the credit for bringing the poet her=- 
self to life, as she does so warmly and enthusiastically in her 
two current works, one written especially for young people. 

In the adult volume, Emma Lazarus, Woman with a 
Torch,* Miss Merriam finds many new insights in the poet’s 
works as related to her arduous life and interests (she even 
wrote a sonnet to Henry George, “Progress and Poverty,” which 
the N.Y, Times published in 1881). 

The young people’s biography, The Voice of Liberty,** 
while not as generous in poetic excerpts, is a lively story of 
life in old New York and, of course, an ardent appreciation 
of a young woman whose proud head could not be turned from 
high purpose by flattery and ease. —John T. McManus 


*EMMA LAZARUS, Woman with a Torch, by Eve Merriam. 
Citadel Press, N.Y., 160 pp. $2.75. (By special arrange- 
ment, copies may be obtained for $1.75 from the Amere 
ican Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, 49 E. 
21 St., New York 10.) 


**THE VOICE OF LIBERTY, by Eve Merriam. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, 101 Fifth Av., N.Y. 3.179 pp. $2.95. 
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THE READERS WRITE 





Pro and con about books 


The Pavlovists 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

We are grateful for the review 
of Thank You, Dr. Lamaze (May 
11). The obstetrician we used 
had never heard of the Pavlov 
method, so we lent him our copy 
of the book until he could get 
one. 

D. & I. 8. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contrary to the statements of 
Mrs. Karmel (according to your 
review of her book Thank You, 
Dr. Lamaze, the Read method 
of natural childbirth does in- 
volve “a whole series of physical 
and mental techniques,” and 
does not involve ‘merely an 
“emotional force.” 

Moreover, from published ac- 
counts, and from accounts which 
I have heard personally and in 
complete detail, of many experi- 
ences with the Read method, 
from the women themselves, it 


is quite impossible that there 
could be any respect in which 
the method which is said to de- 
rive from Pavlov could be supe- 
rior to it. 

Thirdly, there appears to be 
no mention whatever of child- 
birth in the published papers 
of Pavlov on conditioned reflex- 
es. The impression has always 
been practically inescapable that 
the so-called Pavlov method is, 
in origin, wholly an unacknowl- 
edged adaptation of the Read 
method, furnished with Pavlov- 
ian interpretations. 

Soviet Pavlovists also claim 
the derivation of prolonged sleep 
therapy from Pavlov. Yet it had 
been practiced through the 
1800’s, and had been given its 
first systematic exploration in 
the early 1920’s by the Swiss 
psychiatrist Klasi — and had 
been known in the U.S.S.R. long 
before the claim of the enter- 
prising Pavlovists. 

W.R. 








Sobell meetings in N. Y. & L. A. | 


R. HORACE KALLEN, Professor of Philosophy at the New School 
for Social Research, will speak at a meeting for Morton Sobell 





on Friday, June 19, at 8 p.m. at Webster Hall, 119 E. 11th St., New 
York City. Thomas I. Emerson of Yale Law School will be chairman. 
The meeting will also hear Murray Branch, Professor of Re- 
ligion at Morehouse College in Atlanta, Ga. 
Admission to the meeting is by contribution of $1. Tickets may 
be obtained at the New York Sobell Committee, 940 Broadway, tele- 


phone AL 4-9983 


OTHER ACTIONS: The Sobell Committee announced that Rev. 
Erwin Gaede has completed a tour of the Midwest during which he 
spcke with clergymen and editors on behalf of Morton Sobell. Rev. 
Gaede is one of the initiators of an appeal to President Eisenhower 
by clergymen of all faiths for freedom for Sobell or a new trial. 

In Phoenix, Ariz., the Jewish News reprinted an editorial from 
the Portland Oregonian likening the Sobell and Sacco and Vanzetti 


cases. 


In Los Angeles during the weekend of June 26-28, delegates 
from Sobell committees in 15 western cities and British Columbia 
will meet to form a Western Regional Sobell Committee. 

On Saturday night, June 27, a banquet will be held in support 
of the Sobell Freedom Campaign. Reservations are $10 per person 
and may be obtained from the Los Angeles committee, 462 N. West- 
ern Av., L.A., telephone HOllywood 4-4725. 


Philosophers’ rumble 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Albert E. Blumberg, in your 
May 18 issue, gives a thoroughly 
misleading review of A Philos- 
opher Looks at Science, by Prof. 
John G. Kemeny. He identifies 
Kemeny with the school of “‘log- 
ical analysis.” This is not the 


lm 


name used by academicians, 
“Positivism” or “logical positiv- 
ism” are the usual designations. 
It is false to claim worthwhile 
results in any field for this sys- 
tem: there is simply nothing to 
show for it. There is every rea- 
son to doubt its results in social 
sciences, natural sciences, logic, 
ethics and social issues; and not 
just for lack of application in 
these fields. It is correct to say 
that this method does nothing 
but defend the status quo in all 
inquiry—even in science. 

Prof. Kemeny is a good ex- 
ample of a confused scholar and 
a brilliant misleader. His non- 
sense about pure science and 
pure mathematics, which Blum- 
berg .accepts, is a part of this 
brilliant — and meaningless — 
technique, a glorification of 
ivory-tower science. Kemeny is 
one of the foremost exponents of 
a mechanistic social science, 
based on _ statistical inference 
and probability statements — 
dearly beloved by psychologists, 
sociologists and economists in 
the advertising racket. He co- 
authored Introduction to Finite 
Mathematics, designed to brain- 
wash students in favor of prob- 
ability statements of human be- 
havior. 

I doubt if Prof. Kemeny’s book 
is a major contribution to the 
philosophy of science. All the 
quotations in the review sound 
like the same lame old pap 
warmed over. 

Hiram Chittenden 


& 
DETROIT, MICH. 
I question the implications of 


some of Blumberg’s statements. 
He says: “.... there is no doubt 
that significant results have 
been obtained by the logical an- 
alysis of mathematics, the nat- 
ural sciences and of logic itself.” 
What are these significant re- 
sults? Those logical empiricists 
that I have read have been ex- 
perts at turning real questions 
about real and controversial is- 
sues into hair-splitting analyses 
of the meaning of words, with 
the inevitable conclusion that 
the real problem itself does not 
exist. This is the opinion of two 
scientists who are also philoso- 
phers of science as well, at polar 
extremes of the political spec- 
trum: J. D. Bernal and M. Pol- 
anyi. 


Says Bernal: “The immense 
labors of mathematical logi- 
cians and positivists have been 
barren of results in the natural 
Sciences. The great advances 
that have been made in this 
century were achieved by experi- 
ment, explicitly or implicitly ma- 
terialistic, and closely linked 
with fully material tech- 
niques . . in the social field 
the message of positivist phil- 
sophy has been even more con- 


‘spicuously negative.” (Science 


in History, p. 816). 

Says Polanyi, an objective 
idealist and unequivocal cham- 
pion of capitalist society: “The 
study of linguistic rules is used 
as a pseudo-substitute for the 
study of the things referred to 
in its terms.” Science, he says, 
has been reduced by the positi- 
vists to the rank of “a conven- 
ient contrivance, a device for 
recording events and computing 
their future course.” His recent 
book, Personal Knowledge, is a 
long polemic primarily against 
the logical empiricists in sci- 
ence, Hugo Beiswenger 


Whale fancier 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 

Thank you for bringing us 
your review of Delmar Molar- 
sky’s wonderfully funny and 
meaningful novel, The Woman 
and the Whale. 


We have just read the book 
and have not laughed so heartily 
in a long time. The resource- 
fulness of the people in defeat- 
ing their Spanish fascist mayor 
is both hilarious and —e 
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> ‘Plan NOW to Attend the 


ANNUAL GUARDIAN BANQUET 


Sunday, June 28, to Hear 
REV, STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


the progressive minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Los Angeles, just returned from the World Peace 
Congress, will report on 


Th 

STOCKHOLM CALLING" 
ALSO; 

@ Chicken Cacciatore Dinner 

® The Gate Five Trio ® Grace King ® Malvina Reynolds 
Third Baptist Church 5 to 7 P.M. 
1399 McAllister St. $2.50 per plate 

Reservation deadline, June 16. Write: 


CLARENCE M. VICKLAND 
3936 Canon Avenue, Oakland 2, Calif. 


KEllog 3-7776 





LOS ANGELES 











THE FIRST 


SEATTLE 
PHOENIX 





SATURDAY, JUNE 27 


PORTLAND 


* $10 PER PERSON ° 


SOBELL REGIONAL BANQUET 


They're Coming to Meet You! From: VANCOUVER, B.C. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TUCSON and L.A. COUNTY 

AUSPICES: L.A. SOBELL COMMITTEE, 462 N. Western Av., L.A. 4 


TICKETS NOW! 
HO 4-4725 


SAN DIEGO 














CLEARANCE SALE 


Hi-Fi Classical Records 
30% (and over) Discount 
$4.98 at $3.48—3 for $10 
$3.98 at $2.78—3 for $ 8 
RCA, COLUMBIA, ANGEL, etc. 


(No Mail Orders) 
Progressive Book Shop 
1806 West 7th Street 

Los Angeles 57, Calif. 











PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


WM UL. GOLTZ and Btaft 
Now At New Location: 


6221 Wilshire Bivd. 
Wilshire Medical Arts Bidg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 6-1107 
Between Fairfax & Orescent Hts. 







ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway. Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








Moving to California? 
RAPHAEL KONIGSBERG 


Real Estate Counselling 
Home & Income Properties 
R. A. Chaikin 3855 Wilshire Blvd. 
Broker Los Angeles 5, Cal 
DU 1-1059 NO 38-1874 











A treasure trove 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Thanks and congratulations 
for your excellent Spring Book 
Issue (May 4). In it I have al- 
ready found any number of 
books I would like to have, and 


CHICAGO 





IN CHICAGO 
Insurance—Every Kind 


professional service 
plus persona) interest 


LEON KATZEN 
330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 


HArrison 17-5496 


FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 717-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS — LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 




















@ great many (really too many) 
that I must have. In ordering 
I will, of course, mention the 
GUARDIAN article or advertise- 
ment which prompted my order, 

Ned K, Hopkins 





GUARDIAN 
BOAT 


RIDE! 


PETE SEEGER and LLOYD GOUGH 
will be aboard 
Friday Night, June 12, 7 till 11 p.m. 
Circle Line, at Pier 83, foot of W. 43rd St. 
Refreshments Available or Bring Your Own 
ADULTS $3.50 UNDER 12 $2.50 
Positively No Pitch! 


NOTE: In case of threatening weather, we sail Satur- 
day night, June 13. Call ORegon 3-3800 up to Friday 
at 5 p.m, for information, 





GUARDIAN BOAT RIDE 


197 E. 4th St. OR 3-3800 
Please send me ... tickets at $........ and 
Wedees 000eses SOCOM Ob $..... Enclosed. ...00.. 

PRED 9.00 es0ssees Seeeesenes ve eveceeecceses fesevese oe 
ADDRESS .ncccccsccccsecveccesees TTITT TTT TTT Tie 
GEE cc ccccccccceccccccc: BUD 000 BORED cccceses 
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Little Rock vote 


(Continued from Page 1) 
action. Another teacher group resolved 
that no teacher should sign a new con- 
tract unless all signed. 


THE ALTERNATIVES: Though STOP 
emphasized that the only issue in the 
special election was the teacher purge, 
Everett Tucker Jr., school board vice- 
president and spokesman for the mod- 
erates, told a cheering public meeting: 
“We are faced with two alternatives— 
some degree of integration in the public 
schools, or segregation and no _ public 
schools at all.” 

At the high school level that’s what 
Little Rock has had—no public schools 
at all—since Gov. Faubus closed down 
four institutions last September to avoid 
enforcement of a court-ordered gradual 
integration plan. 

The initiative was not all in the hands 
of the moderates. The highly vocal Mrs. 
Margaret Jackson, president of the Moth- 
ers League of Central High, and leaders 
of the Capital [White] Citizens’ Council 
combined to form CROSS, the Committee 








Stockett, Afro-American 
Speaking of Bayonets! 


to Retain Our Segregated Schools, and 
collected signatures for the recall of 
Tucker and his two like-minded board 
members, Ted Lamb and Russell Mat- 
son, 

ENTER MR. SWIFT: With the election 
scheduled for May 25 and all six board 
posts at stake, the campaign soon reach- 
ed a fever pitch. The segregationists at- 
tempted to belittle the purge issue and 
emphasized that integration—and that 
alone—was what the contest was all 
about. They brought in for their meetings 
two of the most active Congressional 
pitchmen for jimcrow, Reps. Dale Alford 
of Little Rock and John Bell Williams 
of Mississippi. 

When they invited Wesley A. Swift, an 
ex-bodyguard of Gerald L. K. Smith, to 
address their opening rally, their tactics 
began to boomerang. Even the Ameri- 


canism Committee of the American Le- 
gion couldn’t swallow Swift, whom it 
called a “former Klansman, well-known 
rabble rouser and the West Coast’s most 
vicious hate-monger.” After this expo- 
sure Swift was quickly disinvited. 


FAUBUS STEPS IN: An ad in the Ar- 
kansas Democrat added to the segrega~ 
tionists’ troubles. The ad listed among 
the reasons for the teacher firings “im- 
morality, incompetence, want of profes- 
sional capacity and unprofessional con- 
duct.” Thirty-nine- teachers promptly 
filed a suit asking $3,900,000 material 
and punitive damages for slander and 
Gefamation of characte1. 

With his supporters on the defensive 
throughout, Gov. Faubus ignored an ear- 
lier pledge not to intervene. In the final 
days of the compaign he made two state- 
wide TV appearances in support of the 
segregationists. He claimed that “prom- 
inent and wealthy leaders’ were trying 
to force integration on Negroes and 
“honest white people of the middle and 
lower classes.” Integration would pass, he 
said, “only by trampling over my pros- 
trate form.” And he added the argument 
which for 22 months has been his clinch- 
er in the Little Rock crisis: violence 
would erupt unless the people voted his 
way. 


A SOLID LICKING: But even as he 
spoke, Faubus intimated he realized the 
odds were against him. He described the 
election as “only one engagement in a 
continuing conflict.” 

When the dust had settled and the 
pallots were counted, the Governor and 
his cohorts had taken a licking across the 
board: all three segregationist schoolmen 
were unseated, the three moderates re- 
tained. 

The vote in each case was close but 
decisive. The mobilization of the Negro 
electorate by Mrs. Daisy Bates and other 
NAACP workers bore heavily on the re- 
sults. Tucker settled the teacher ques- 
tion quickly by announcing that, so far 
as he was concerned, the instructors had 
never really been fired. 


But the matter of resuming an inte- 
grated program at Central High and oth- 
er schools in the district could not so 
easily be resolved. First, the three ousted 
members of the school board must be 
replaced by appointment by the Pulaski 
County Board of Education. Where this 
five-man body stands on integration is 
anybody’s guess. 


COURT RULING SOON: Further, the 
legality of three laws under which Fau- 
bus shut down the schools last Septem- 
ber is under consideration by a three- 
judge panel of the Eighth Circuit Court 
of Appeals and an early decision is ex- 
pected. In April the Arkansas Supreme 
Court validated the laws, but if the Fed- 
eral judiciary throws them out the new 
school board will be under order to pro- 
ceed with integration. 





They told us to go to hell 


There were four new developments in the New York hospital strike last 
week: (1) the two top leaders of Local 1199, Hospital Division AFL-CIO, 300 W. 
45th St., New York City, were sentenced to 15 days in jail on a charge of con- 
tempt of an anti-strike injunction in Brooklyn; (2) a second union, Local 144 
of the Hotel and Allied Service Employes Union, threatened to walk out of seven 
non-voluntary hospitals; shortly after the hospital managements agreed to a rep- 
resentation election; (3) Mayor Wagner appointed a three-man fact-finding panel 
to seek a way out of the impasse caused by the hospital managements’ refusal to 
negotiate; (4) workers at nine more voluntary hospitals warned that they would 
walk out if the hospitals continued to reject negotiations. Last weekend visitors 
at the struck hospitals were handed leaflets by pickets of Local 1199 containing 
the following message: 

E WHO ARE ON STRIKE HERE want to explain why we were compelled to 

take such drastic action, and to apologize for the inconvenience and difficulties 
the patients may be undergoing. We want to state as strongly as we know how that 
the strike was forced upon-us by the management of this hospital; that they and 
they alone are responsible for the strike—and that the strike can end in a matter 
of minutes if the management of the hospital would act like decent, reasonable hu- 
man beings. 

Our wages are so lo that you probably can’t believe workers in New York City 
in the year 1959 could be so exploited: Thousands of us hospital workers receive 
$32 and $34 a week. You know that a single person can’t get along on that kind of 
money, let alone a whole family. Hundreds of us must get relief from the Welfare 
Department to feed our families, even though we have full-time jobs. 


E DID EVERYTHING HUMANLY POSSIBLE to avoid this strike. We asked 

the management to meet with our representatives—they told us to go to hell, 
We asked for mediation, arbitration, conciliation—anything to resolve the issues, 
They refused. Mayor Wagner proposed a fact-finding committee and we accepted. 
The management refused. They turned down Mrs. Roosevelt, Senator Lehman, 
Senator Javits, Mrs. Albert Lasker, Councilman Isaacs, Congressman Emanuel Cel- 
ler, Rev. Ralph D. Sockman, Rabbi Eugene Lipman and Rabbi Edward E. Klein. 
They insulted and spurned us; they refuse to meet with us to discuss our miserable 
wages. They act as if they are God, and we are dirt under their feet. We had no re- 
course but to strike for our rights as Americans and human beings, and for the 
welfare of our families. 


OU CAN HELP END THE STRIKE: Speak to the management at the hospital, 

Ask them to accept the Mayor’s proposal for a fact-finding committee to ex- 
amine the issues, and make recommendations. This strike can be over in minutes 
then, and we will be happy to go back to work serving the patients as before. 


And then ... went out 
they all... { to dinner 


DINNER AT THE HOTEL ROOSEVELT of the Greater N.Y. Hospital Assn., 
in connection with Natl. Hospital Week and New York Hospital Day, coincided 
with the hospital strike. The strikers got hold of an advance dinner menu somewhere 
and pickets at the hotel entrance greeted 350 hospital executives with a leaflet headed: 
“Bon appetit! Ladies and Gentlemen, . .” 


The leaflet listed the pre-dinner cocktail menu of assorted hot and cold hors- 
d'oeuvres including devilled eggs, celery stuffed with Roquefort cheese, smoked salmon 
and lake sturgeon, hot clams Cessino, franks in blankets, fried jumbo shrimp, cornet 
of Genoa salami and hot cheese barquettes; and a dinner consisting of Caprice of 
selected fresh fruit Grenadine, decorated galax leaves served in silver, petite marmite 
with golden cheese straws, hearts of celery with ripened olives, roast prime ribs of 
beef au just, nested brequet potatoes, asparagus spears Hollandaise, salad Printemps 
with quartered tomatoes in dressing, crown of rum & raisin ice cream, brandy nec-~ 
tarine flambe, petit fours, lady fingers and demi-tasse. Price $8.75 per person plus 
additional charges for liquor, tips, etc. 

“We feed our families for a whole week for that amount or even less,” said the 
leaflet, detailing a striker family’s menu of rice, beans, powdered milk, potatoes and 
“other cheap and filling foods,” with once or twice a week hot dogs, hamburgers or 
bologna or other meats “we're sure you never ate,” such as pig jowls, chitterlings, ham 
hocks, neck bones, etc. 
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TRAVEL 








INCLUDE THE 


SOVIET UNION 


IN YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


from 
Economy Trips 
Our Specialty $1 bey 


Admission $1. 


NEW YORK 


5th ANNUAL ALL NATIONS PICNIC 


SUNDAY, JUNE 28 
CAMP MIDVALE, Wanaque, New Jersey 
Children Free 


Chartered bus service from Manhattan to Picnic, $1 round 
trip, (Reservations must be made in advance.) 


RESORTS 





As public opinion unites 
across the nation... 


New York Acts 


for 


Morton Sobell 


Hear: 
DR. HORACE KALLEN, 
noted philosopher 







We're 
filling up— 
rush your 







BLACK SEA 
VACATIONS 


49 East 21st Street, New York 10 





Tickets and Reservations at: 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 


ORegon 4-5058 








YALTA . $7.50 Re 
SOCHI ........ $10 - 
a tod 


Write tor 
FREE FOLDER N 


We arrange 
ALL DOMESTIC AND FORLIGN TRAVEL 
aston tours 
‘3776 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 38, *. ¥> 
1776 BROADWAY 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Circle 7-1774 





JACK R. BRODSKY 


Auto INSURANCE = General 
Any Age Car - Any Age Driver 
Immediate FS8-l—monthly payments 
GR 5-3826 799 B’way, N.Y. 3 


UN 4-2504 (Corner 11 St.) 


























FRANK GIARAMITA 
G& TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING @ RELIABLE 
EFFICIENT © STORAGE 


13 E. 7th St. 
near 3rd Av. 


GR 7-2457 








MAPLE VILLA 
Bungalow Colony 


“Garden Spot of the Hudson Valiey” 
in Plattekill, N. Y. 





y with a full- 
time supervised day camp on 1% 
acres of fruit-land, about an hour 
from N.Y.C., via Thruway to New- 


burgh. 
Completely furnished with modern 
facilities. Two filtered swimming 


pools, all sports, dancing, T.V., chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, etc, 
Write for brochure to 
ANGELO DeLEWIS 
RF.D. No. 2, Wallkill, N.Y. 
Phone: Newburgh 13M-1 


NYC EV 5-3161 or Di 2-5335 











PROF. MURRAY BRANCH, 
Prof. of Religion, More- 
house College 

PROF. THOMAS EMER- 
SON, Yale Law School 


FRL, JUNE 19 = 8 P.M. 
WEBSTER HALL 


119 E. lith St., N.Y.C. 
Tickets at: 
N.Y. SOBELL COMMITTEE 
940 Broadway AL 4-9983 
Help Open That Final Door! 








reservation! 


Our new filtered swimming pool is 
a hit! And you'll like our Hne-up of 

entertai t with Phil 
Leeds, Leon Bibb, Dolores Martin, El- 
ly Stene, Bhaskar and others, 


The rates are a hit too! Only $42.50 
weekly, up, for delicious meals, swim- 
ming, tennis, volley ball, handball, 
etc. Folk and square dancing. Arts 
and crafts. Day Camp. Night Patrol. 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 3758. Open all year 








Books 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

Am everlastingly grateful for 
the good book, The Power Elite. 
My copy, as with all my litera- 
ture, never stops with me, It will 
be carefully circulated among 


selected friends. 
Ward Wilson 








WINGDALE ,:° LAKE 


NOW OPEN! 


SPECIAL SPEND ALL DAY 
SUNDAY SUNDAY, PLUS 3 
TRIAL %7-Course Steak Dinner 
OFFER 


July 4 Special—2 Full Days $19 
507 Sth Av., 3rd Floor—Y¥Ukon 6-6810 
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CALENDAR» 


CHICAGO 





JOE POLOWSKY reports on Elbe Vets’ 
visit to USSR, meetings with Khrush- 
chev, Mikoyan. Fri., June 19, 8:30 p.m., 
Baskers’ 5010 Jarlath, Skokie. Cont. $1. 
Refreshments. 





TRIBUTE TO REV. WILLIAM T. BAIRD 
Sat., June 13—s2 W. Randolph, Parior 
B. Buffet supper 7 p.m., program 8:30. 
Address by Pearl Hart, songs by Os- 
borne Smith. For reservations call WE 9- 
3552. Don. $2. Sponsor: Friends of Rev. 
Baird. 


—_——— 


PHILADELPHIA 


Emergency Rally 
“HALT DIXIECRAT & REACTIONARY 
ATTACK ON SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS” 
Hear: STRINGFELLOW BARR, educator, 
fighter for the Bill of Rights 
HARVEY O’CONNOR, author, world 
traveler, foe of Un-American Comm, 
Adelphi Hotel, Chestnut at 13, Cont. $1. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 8:30 p.m. Sponsors: 
Phila. Associates, Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee. 








CONRAD LYNN discusses Mississippi 
lynching of Mack Parker & reports on 
trial of Robert Williams of NAACP, Sat., 
June 20, 8:30 p.m., 5730 Virginian Rd. 
Auspices: Philade'phia Friends of The 
Guardian. 





NEW YORK 


FULL STEAM AHEAD! 
Guardian Boat Ride, 
Friday evening, June 12 
(See ad page 9) 
BRING THE GANG! 








Come to the Hungarian Picnic! 
SUNDAY, JUNE 7, International Park 
814 E. 225 St., Bronx, nr. White Plains 
Rd. Subway. Good Hungarian food, Mu- 
sic, Dancing, lots of fun for everybody. 
Don. 75c. Ausp: Hungarian Press Comm, 





FAMILY PICNIC at CAMP MIDVALE 
Midvale, N.J. SUN., JUNE 21 
Refreshments, entertainment, swimming 
pool. Transportation by bus & car, 12 
hrs. NYC. Ausp: Labor Press Comm, 
Cont. $1. Tickets: Guardian office, Jef- 

ferson Book Store. 





Join the friends of 
NELL & TONY CATTONAR 
in a spaghetti dinner 
Sunday, June 14, 4 p.m. to??? 
Polonia Club, 201 2 Av. 
Cont. $1.50, children 75c, Entertainment. 





MEMORIAL MEETING 
AUGUSTA BERLER 
Fri., June 12, 8:30 p.m. 
Hotel Beacon, Silver Rm. (air cond.) 
Broadway & 175 St. 
Ausp: West Side Community Club 





ANNUAL BAZAAR 
Brighton Community Center 
3200 Coney Island Av., Brooklyn, June 
5, 6, 7th. Bargains galore, home cook- 
ing served all 3 days. Bring your friends 
@nd patronize our bazaar. 








CLASSIFIED. 


GENERAL 








FINAL CLEARANCE!! 
KANCO double-edge razor blades. Only 
10,000 left. While they last, gift box 
of 100, $1. 6 boxes, $5. Order from: 
KANCO, 33 Union Sq., New York 3, N.Y. 





1,000 Name & Address Iabels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
@nd address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 





MAN, 47, single, good writer, speaker, 
sociological-educational skills, interested 

joining or learning of working co-op 
@nywhere in Western Hemisphere. Oth- 
erwise I face grim future. Write: Box 
107, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9. 





Jewish Youth—Ages 16-17 


CAMP SHOMRIA 
C.1.T. PROGRAM 


at Liberty, N.Y. 


offers sports, swimming, folk music 
dancing, horse-back riding, hiking, 
etc., plus work-study program on 
youth leadership, progressive Israel, 
the Kibbutz, Jewish life. All inclusive, 
$180 for 6 weeks. Also, few vacancies 
9-15 age groups. 


Hashomer Hatzair 
112 4th Av, NYC 3 GR 3-2420 











Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion, 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 











LOS ANGELES 


See L.A. on a Budget 
ALPIN HOTEL 
221 W. 9 St., corner Hill, in the heart 
of downtown L.A. Large comfortable 
rooms from $2.50. Weekly-Monthly rates 
too. — MA 9-0983. 








DOCTOR WANTED to administer Vita- 
min H-3 developed by Bucharest Insti- 
tute of Geriatrics. Ray W. Scott, 913 So. 
Lake St., Los Angeles 6, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO & TV SERVICE & SALES 
Home Calls $4.00 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27 Av. LO 6-4667 
Special discount to Guardian readers. 


PUBLICATIONS 











NEW YORK 





CLASSIFIED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








WANTED PERSON OR PERSONS 
with moderate cash investment to build 
up coffee shop service in pleasant cul- 
tural atmosphere. Write for details: Box 
30, c/o Guardian, 197 E. 4 8t., NYC 9. 


MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
IURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 8t.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH &-4788 











TYPEWRITER — Imported — deluxe fea- 
tures including front tabulator key, etc. 
Regularly $119.95 plus $4.35 tax. OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE $67.50, plus tax. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist., 143—4 Av. (nr. 14 St.) 
GR 3-7819. 1-hour free parking. 





GE? THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling 

CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 
22 W. 48 St (Rm, 1103) CO 5-1881 





“SHOULD PROGRESSIVES WORK IN 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY” 
“‘Yes’’—says Carl Haessler, former ed- 
itor, Federated Press 
“No'’’"—says George Breitman, 
editor, The Militant 
32 pp. 25c a copy postpaid from 
Friday Night Socialist Forum 

3737 Woodward, Detroit 1, Mich. 


RESORTS 
Planning a relaxing vacation? Preview 
with a weekend at BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, 
Ulster Co., N.Y. Rate $7.50 per day. 
Phone Wallkill 3-2214. Folder. 


former 














WHITE MOUNTAINS—clean quiet, com- 


fortable. Swimming fishing, hiking, 
mountain climbing, sightseeing. Rates 
reasonable, children welcome. Write: 
Mrs. J. Timms, Box 135. Wentworth, 


N.H. Telephone: ROckwell 4-2544. 





HILLBERG FARM (Kerhonkson, N. Y.) 
is different. Unconventional atmosphere, 
relaxed people, gourmet’s table. Natural 
surroundings, superbly beautiful, Phone: 
Kerhonkson 8008-W. 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Thruway. Ideal for families, Pvt. 
lake, swimming, sports, animals, TV, 
home cooking. Adults $40 children $20 
up. Schwartz Jeffersonville 290 or NYC 
evenings, OL 5-6971. 





PINE CREST in the Berkshires, West 
Cornwall, Conn., on Housatonic River. 
A delightful vacation resort within easy 
reach of Tanglewood, Music Mt. & sum- 
mer theaters. Private sandy beach. 
Swimming, fishing & boating. Tennis, 
badminton, ping-pong. Lovely lawns for 
relaxation! Delicious food, cabins with 
priv. bath & fireplace. Diana & Abe 
Berman, NYC phone MO 2-3003. 


SUMMER RENTAL 


MODERN BUNGALOWS & APTS. Ker- 
honkson, N.¥. Swimming, boating, rec. 
hall. Reasonable. Halpern’s Bungalows. 
Phone: Kerhonkson 3412 (N.Y.C.—SP 9- 
7164) 








BUNGALOWS & MODERN 
APARTMENTS 
Rentals $250 and up 
Swimming, Tennis, Recreation Hall 
Records, Bendix-all on premises 
NYC phone NI 5-7931 
Kerhonkson 2149 
THE CRANES, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 





LIBERTY, N.Y. 2 & 3-rm. BUNGALOWS 
walking distance to town. All facilities, 
swimming pool. Reasonable. Call Smith, 
TW 9-8730, weekends—LIberty 1602. 





3142-RM. BUNGALOW 
70 miles N.Y.C. 
Swimming, sports, day camp 
TWIN LAKES COLONY 
CY 3-0163 (NYC) or CY 2-2111 





DUTCHESS CO. 3, 2'/, rooms, screened 
porches. Swimming, sports, day camp. 
Off Taconic Pkway. LEFT TURN Pump- 
kin Lane D 18. MEYERS FARM, Clinton 
Corners, N.Y. Phone Colfax 6-3481. 





IN PARKSVILLE, N.Y Few minutes 
from best resort hotels. walking dis- 
tance from shopping. Swimming on 
premises, 35-acre grounds. One moun- 
tain-top bungalow w. 2 modern units. 
In main house — two i-rm. units for 
couple or weekends. Call TRemont 8- 
9041 (NYC). 





BUNGALOWS—sale or rent—reasonable 
prices. All improvements, swimming. 
Croton Park Colony, Croton Av., Peek- 
skill, N.Y. Route 202 from Bronx River 
Pkway. — Look for Croton Av. 





APARTMENTS ar. Far Rockaway beach, 
beautiful house & grounds, Wave Crest 
station on 8 Av. subway. Phone: Far 
Rockaway 17-9266. 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Distinctive gifts for all occasions 
at up to 50% discounts 
287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim. prop. TR 3-8060 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Spring Specials in 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


SERVICES 


TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.%. 

cy 


8-042 











BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker Bt. Phone: WA 9-0813 





MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 56-8160 


TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—If they are in need of remodel- 
ing or repairing, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7 Av., OR 5-7773. You 
will also get good buys at $$ savings 
on new furs. COME IN AND BE CON- 
VINCED., 








UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 86- 
7887 





Nothing like 

BROADWAY'S THOROUGH CLEANSING 
to add Beauty and Lustre to your rugs. 
We get the deep down dirt! $8.95 for 
9-12 Domestic incl. Summer Storage. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Av. New York City 
CALL Wash. Hts. 7-4900 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitz- 
vah. anniversary parties at home or 
temple. Office parties & home parties 
serviced anywhere in the metropolitan 
area. HU 17-1561. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. 
Phone: INgersoll 9-6827. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Eo Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim’s express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour, per man. 

SU 17-7378. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sel! new and used furniture, 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brookiyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431 





BUDGET MOVERS @w STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 








Registration Still Available at 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N.Y.— (SYLVAN LAKE) 


Girls & Boys, Ages 6 to 16—2, 4, 6, 8-week Periods Available 


Moderate Rates. Full program of land and water sports, 
Arts, Crafts, Singing, Dancing, Dramatics, Outing Trips. 


A children’s camp combining progressive Jewish culture with interracial living. 


N.Y. OFFICE: 1 UNION SQ. W., N.Y.C. 


AL 5-6283 














CALVIN FORD 
MOVING 7 - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large 

THE PADDED WAGON—AL 56-8343 





RED WAGON: Moving, storage, packing, 


crating. Inexpensive, insured profes- 

sional. Vans, trucks. station wagons. 
Any time, any place 

RED WAGON SP 17-2556 PsoO 766 
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pee FROM LEUKEMIA have tripled in the last quarter- 
century, according to the American Cancer Society. Currently, 
11,000 Americans die of the disease every year; of these 2,000 are 
under 15 years old. The Society says the reasons for the increased 
rate are not presently known, but it believes that some of these 
factors may be responsible: radiation (natural background, medical 
X-rays and atomic fallout), viruses, emotional stress and hormone 
imbalance. ...In his recently published book, The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, former Canadian Transport Minister Lionel Chevrier says that 
President Eisenhower in 1955 said to him: “You know, it seems 
ridiculous. We both speak the same language. We think alike. We 
behave the same. Don’t you think you would be better off as the 
49th State?” Chevrier adds: “Some people might say that the Presi- 
dent was joking when he made that remark, but those of us who 
have dealt with our friends on the other side of the border know 
he was not.” ... Pope John XXIII decreed that Roman Catholics 
may eat meat on May Day, which fell on Friday this year . . . Sales 
of The Rabbits’ Wedding have boomed since the book was removed 
from Alabama’s public libraries because one bunny was black and 
another white. Harper & Brothers, publishers, have rushed into 


ancther printing. 


MAIL CHUTES in the $25,000,000 new Senate office building had 
to be opened and repaired a few days after being put into use be- 
cause rough edges jammed up letters half way down. But soon after 
they were repaired, they had to he closed again. According to 





THESE MUSCOVITE CATS ARE NO RED SQUARES 





Bs < 


They are the Cooks and Salesmen’s Jazz Band, celebrating their 
25th anniversary of playing “Soviet and foreign jazz.” 


Capitol Architect J. George Stewart (who is not an architect, but 
used to be a Republican State Chairman) the trouble is “negative 
air pressure” in the sub-basement. When a Senate aide drops a 
letter in a slot on an upper floor, it is sucked from his hand with 
such force that it zooms down the chute and bounces off a conveyor 
belt in the sub-basement. Mail is strewn over the sub-basement 
floor. In asking for a $70,000 appropriation to “redesign and re- 
vamp” the mail system. Phil Roof, Stewart’s assistant, explained: 
“It is apparently just a simple case of the original design being in- 
adequate.” The Senators approved the appropriation ... Kina- 
panarama, the Russian version of Cinerama, will be shown in a 
New York theater this summer. At the same time, at the Moscow 
Fair, Walt Disney’s Circarama will be shown. It is a 22-minute film 


narrated in Russian, presenting the “face of America.” 


But the 


theme song, America the Beautiful, will be sung in English only 
.... The Florida House of Representatives passed the “Confederate 
Panty Bill” which provides a fine of $100 or 30 days in jail for 
misuse of the Rebel banner. The bill was sponsored by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy after Laura Lou Kunnen appeared 
at a Clearwater tennis tournament with the Stars and Bars sewn on 


the seat of her pants. 


A BOSTON REAL ESTATE COMPANY is advertising homes for 
$11,900. But it says: ‘No Communists Allowed ... Come see our 
homes in strictly American communities, just meant for American 
husbands and wives.” ...A work crew in San Diego, Calif., tried to 
leave Carl Hartnack’s place after building a fence around it. But they 
couldn’t—trapped inside the fence was their truck ... The May 11-13 
Asian and Pacific Dock Workers Conference in Japan, including rep- 
resentatives from the U.S., Japan, the U.S.S.R., Indonesia, Cambodia, 
Canada and Australia, voted for an end to nuclear weapons tests and | 
a ban on the manufacture of A- and H-bombs. Louis Goldblatt, 
secy.-treasurer of the West Coast longshoremen and other delegates 
from other countries, were denied Visas by the Japanese government. 


Harry Bridges led his union’s delegation . 


—Robert E. Light 








RESTAURANTS 


TREAT COFFEE-SHOP RESTAURANT 
752 Lexington Av. (opp. Bloomingdale’s) 
Complete catering facilities & gourmet 
Specialties for weddings, Bar Mitzvahs, 
ousiness meetings, etc. available in 
greater metropolitan area. Spec. dis- 
= to Guardian readers. Phone: EL 5- 





APARTMENT SUBLET 


SUMMERING IN NEW YORK? 


Avoid Manhattan's heat, expensive ho- 
tels. Furnished six rooms, Brooklyn. 
Lower 2-family house, tree-lined street 
facing park. Open back porch. All sub- 
ways 35 min. to Manhattan, beaches. 
July through August $300. Write Box 
XX, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 
9, N.Y. 








ROOM FOR RENT 


W. 08 ST., cozy, comfortably furnished 
private room with light kitchen priv. 
Rent reasonable. Call UN 4-2892 morne 
ings until 1 p.m.; evenings from 5-8 p.m. 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


Outstanding Spring Buys! 


fd ERE ARE SEVEN WONDERFUL ITEMS for milady’s household and wardrobe! Some 
are new. Others—the Guatemala and Madras skirts and aprons—are old favorites at a new 
low price. Every one is of skiilfully handwoven cotton, brought to you through a friendly 
importer at a GUARDIAN price as much as 50% below what you would pay in the finest 
department stores. You can brighten up any room with one of the lovely Madras spreads, 
brighten yourself up with a skirt or the Bermuda shorts—and at a price you can afford. 


FROM INDIA: (Right) 
Lovely, light Madras cottons 
in multi-colored vertical 
stripes. Waist Sizes: 24-26- 
28-30-32 and 34. Colors: 
Predominantly gold, orange 
and black; bluish-green with 
rose and sand; yellow, brown 
and wine; red, black and 
gray; marrow, multi-color 
stripes with blue predomi- 
nating. Specify size and 
color when ordering. 


The GUARDIAN’s new, 
low 1959 price ....$4.50 


FROM GUATEMALA: (Left) 
Heavy, soft, hand - woven 
cottons, the same type we 
sold hundreds of last year 
for $10. Two models: all 
white embroidery on blue, 
red, turquoise or black; OR: 
multi-colored embroidery on 
navy, black, gray, brown or 
dark green. Sizes: 24-34 for 
dark colors (brown, black 
and navy); 24-30 in red; 24- 
32 all other colors. 


1959 Price 


MADRAS: (Not illustrated). 
The same beautiful material of 
the skirts and aprons’ in 
throws and spreads (hemmed 
on ends only), in the same 
broad range of lovely colors. 
64”x 90” (Studio) ..$4.00 
72”x108” (Single) ..$5.00 


90”x108” (Double) . $6.50 
INDIA PRINTS: (Left) In- 
dian copies of Persian originals 
on soft, light cotton. Picture 
designs or Paisleys on a cream 
background only. Two colors 
available: Predominantly blue 
and red, or green and rec. 
64”x 90” (Studio) ..$2.75 
72”x 90” (Single) . .$3.00 
72”x108” (Full S’gle) $3.50 


India Print Bed Spreads 90”x108” (Double) . .$4.00 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


























(N.¥.C, buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories. 
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Beautiful Madras stripes in two charming aprons— 
a deep one-pocket model, and the four-pocket 
party apron (shown above). Available in the same 
five color ranges as the spreads, skirts and shorts. 
If you're uncertain what color you want in the 
spread, skirt or shorts, why not order an apron or 
so, to see how lovely the colors really are? 


BERMUDA SHORTS 


Stunning, Standard 
Length—Only $3! 


IN CHIC MADRAS! (Above) 
Smart Bermuda shorts, standard 
length, from the same exquisite, 
multi-colored striped Madras cot- 
tons. Zipper fastened and buttoned 
in the back. Just the thing for sum- 
mer vacation or around-the-house 
lounging. Sizes: 10-12-14 and 16. 
Color choices the same as the 
Madras skirts. 

(Please Note: No handwoven cottons 
are exactly alike. Therefore the 
skirts and shorts, even in the same 
color, may not match exactly and 
sre not sold in sets, 


(In specifying colors always give 
second choice.) 


SPECTATOR-4 
Josephine 


OSEPHINE REHEARSES. The Josephine Baker show that 

brings her back to the music hall stage after three years’ ab« 
sence is the talk of the town long before opening night. Like no 
other music hall show, this one is turning its gala opening night 
proceeds over to the International League against Racism and 
Anti-Semitism. Like no other music hall star, what has made Joe 
sephine Baker return to the theater after her 1956 farewell pere 
formance is not a desire for more success and new fame, but the 
financial strain of her work at Les Milandes. Les Milandes is the 
small Dordogne village where her ten adopted children—children 
of all continents and colors—are being raised together as living 
proof that people of different races, like members of one family, 
are meant to love and understand, not hate, one another. 


Josephine—black tights. black belt, high-heeled black shoes, ® 
silver white turban over her hair—rehearses a number with a young 
American dancer. She has the slim, supple body of a 20-year-old, 
She walks the way she dances. Her hands are extraordinary; they ile 
lustrate the music, show what the next step and the next fige 


JOSEPHINE AND HUSBAND JOE BUILLON WITH 7 OF THE 10 
The adopted kids are of all colors from all continents 


ure ought to be like. Her young partner gets confused over a dance 
step. Josephine smiles; then, in French, to the conductor: “It’s 
he who created that step. But as with all people who create, once 
it’s done, it’s all over. Now he can’t remember any more.” Then, 
turning to the young dancer: “Don’t worry now. It’s all going very 
well. It’s working out fine.” They start over again. The two figures 
dancing fill the place with excitement. 


WO ELECTRICIANS stop working and watch. 

“I am telling you, she is phenomenal,” says one of the show’s 
directors in a whisper. “She doesn’t sleep. She doesn’t rest. She 
has a will power and a power of absorption that are extraordile 
nary. And what a complete artist! She plays on every string—lyric, 
tragic, comic—and always'to perfection. I am 64 now, and I have 
known her for 34 years. There is no one like her.” 


There is a short break. Josephine comes down from the stage 
and begins talking about Les Milandes. She adopted her first child 
six years ago. There are ten children at Les Milandes today. The 
oldest, a 7-year-old boy, is a Korean. The youngest, one-year-old 
Mara, has just arrived from Caracas. 


“The little ones stay at home with a nurse and a sister, and 
of course with my husband and me,” says Josephine. “As soon as 
they are big enough, they go to village school. No special school or 
anything apart for them. The first thing we want them to become 
is sociable. And happy. I think . .I hope they are. How does it 
all work out? Just as perfectly as it ought to. They adore one ane 
other. 


AVE I BEEN THE FIRST to think of bringing children of all 

races up together? I may have been the first to put the idea 
into practice, that’s all. I am sure other people have thought of 
it before me. They may not have had the possibility of doing any- 
thing about it; they may not have had the money. Surely if one 
could look into the hearts and minds of people .. .” 


The talk turns to the U.S., to the South in particular, where 
Josephine had experienced some difficulties on her anti-racial dis- 
crimination lecture tour a few years ago. 

“There are changes now, and there will be more,” says Josephine. 
“I am quite up on developments. How could I argue or lecture 
about them if I did not know about them? Things will get better; 
they are bound to. And in time they will get to be all right. But 
for the present, in a certain number of Southern states, most of 
my children could not even go to school: only the four white ones 
could, not the six others.” 


Rehearsal time is on again; Josephine gets up. 


“It has been hard for me to go back to the stage—very, very 
hard,” she says as she walks away. 
“Are your children going to see you?” 
She becomes suddenly very grave. 
“They won't. They are in the country. I never mix up theater 
and family life.” —Anne Bauer 





